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Student 
noise 
reports 
increase 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Although the Hopkins Security 
department has reported nearly 65 
community noise complaints since 
Sept. 1a number almost triple that 
oflastyear’s tally, Lt. Steven Ossmus 
attributes this rise to more vigilant 
reporting on the part of Hopkins 
security officers. 

According to Ossmus, investi- 
gations coordinator for Hopkins 
Security, noise complaints were not 
always thoroughly reported in years 


past. Withrecenteffortstoheighten | 
campus security, officers are now | 


encouraged to reportall noise com- 
plaints in the hopes of improving 
community relations. 

“The whole objective is to re- 
duce complaints,” said Ossmus. 


“Wewanttobegoodneighborswith | 


the community. We want more 
physical representation on paper, 
on the security report, so we are 
reinforcing that more this year.” 
All noise complaints are fun- 
neled to Salem Reiner, director of 
community relations at Hopkins. 
Reiner acts as a liaison between the 
community and the University, ad- 
dressing complaints, communicat- 
ing with neighborhood organiza- 
tions and discussing specific 


volved. 
“At times, I'll knock on [stu- 
_. CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


Charity 


campaign 


nears goal 


Funds to support 
low-income families 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


For 13 years, Hopkins has raised 


millions of dollars to support the | 


United Way campaign, a charity that 
benefits low-income families. 

The University has set a goal of 
$1,035,865, dividing it up between 14 
separate divisions of the school. The 


University hopes to meet their goal | 


by the second week of December. 

As of Tuesday, Nov. 16, 90 per- 
cent of the goal had been raised, 
and Leslie Giles, the United Way 
administrator for Hopkins for the 
last three years, believed that the 
goal will be reached. 

“Weare basically on target, and 


there is usually a surge of dona- | 


tions at the end by people who 
have been putting it off and put- 
ting it off but really want to do- 
nate,” Giles said. 

The United Way of Central Mary- 
land is part of the national United 
‘Way, an organization that helps sup- 
port children’s families that suffer 
from financial difficulties and crises. 

The amount individuals are con- 
tributing this year has gone up from 
lastyear, but the paceiee tira 
participating has decrease 

Dea petceat of the schoo] 
has participated this year, which is 
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During “Sanskriti: The Classical Arts of India,” junior Archana Shah lights tea candles on the steps of Shriver Hall on Tuesday night. 


Culturefest celebrates student diversity 


Increased attendance, several high-profile events 


BY PATRICE HUTTON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Le1 TER si leaiceal 

Midway through Culturefest 2004, event 
organizers report that the scheduled festivi- 
ties, set to run until this Friday, have proven 
successful in drawing substantial crowds. 

Focused around the theme “The Whole 
World in Our Hands,” Culturefest 2004 is 
Hopkins’s 20th annual celebration of campus 
diversity and is also part of Baltimore’s 
weeklong celebration of International Educa- 
tion Week. 

“T think the events have been more suc- 
cessful than we envisioned in terms of the 
number of people in attendance,” said se- 
nior Ed Chan, a Culturefest co-chair. “We’ve 
hada diverse group in terms of undergradu- 
ates, graduate students, and people in the 
community.” 

Publicity co-chair aes Obe, a sophomore, 
agreed. 

“Tn terms of word on the street afterwards, 
it seems to be turning out really well,” Obe 
said, 

“A lot more people attended this year than 
last year,” said artistic director Alice Huang, a 
sophomore. “It has been gratifying to know 
that people knew what the Culturefest was.” 





_mark 20th annual celebration of culture on campus 


complaints with the students in- | 


Both Chan and co-chair Isi Oribabor report 
that the changes organizers made after 
~ Culturefest 2003 have aided in drawing larger 
crowds to events. 

“We decided to hold fewer events so that we 
could concentrate on certain events,” Oribabor 
said. 

Of the events held so far, the Culture Show 
and the International Night Markethave drawn 
the largest crowds. 

The Culture Show was held on Saturday 
night and broughta crowd of over 800 to Shriver 
Hall. The show included performances of eth- 
nic dancing, music and martial arts. 

“We received a huge turnout for the Cul- 
ture Show,” said fundraising co-chair Alice 
Li, a junior. “We were blown away by how 
well the Culture Show coordinators worked 
together.” 

The International Night Market was a ex- 
panded version of last year’s food court. Orga- 
nizers served free Chinese, Greek, Indian, Japa- 
nese, Cuban, Arabian, Latino, Iranian and 
Turkish food to students on Sunday night in 
the Glass Pavilion. Before the event started, 
students lined up as far back as the Breezeway 
to wait. 

“This year’s International Night Market 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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Juniors Sophie Ma and Bridget Liu, of Alpha 
Kappa Delta Phi, dance at the Culture Show. 
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Brody tops 


university 


presidents 


salary list 


BY SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


According to new rankings compiled by 


| The Chronicle of Higher Education, Hopkins 
| President William R. Brody was the highest 
| paid university president for the 2003 fiscal 
| year, earning $897,786, an increase of over 
| $100,000 from 2002. 


In addition to his compensation, Brody re- 
ceived $96,250 as a board member of two pub- 
licly traded companies, Metronic Inc. and Mer- 
cantile Bankshares, and an unrevealed income 
from board membership of one private corpo- 
ration. 

Although 
Brody is number 
onethisyear, those 
below him are not 
far behind. 
Brody’ssalarysur- 
passed those of 
Judith Rodin, 
former University 


president, and 
Vanderbilt’s Gor- 
don Gee, the sec- 
ond and third 





COURTESY OF HOPKINS 


rankedexecutives, — \NEws & INFORMATION 

respectively. william R. Brody is the 
The trend is  pighestpaiduniversity 

that university €x- president in the U.S. 


ecutive salaries, as 
a whole, are moving towards the $1 million 
mark. Last year, four presidents made above 
$800,000, and this year seven executives passed 
that number. 

For those experts familiar with the aca- 
demic executive job market, these figures, and 
the rate at which they are increasing, are in 
line with these presidents’ market value. 

“Salaries tend not to go up when new presi- 
dents are hired, but when successful ones are 
mid-term,” said John Isaacson, managing di- 
rector at Isaacson, Miller, an executive re- 
cruiting firm in Boston. 

The reason for this is that when presidents 
like Brody raise substantial amounts of money 
for their schools, either through fundraising 
campaigns or research grants, competing uni- 
versities take notice and often invite them to 
be president of their schools. 

“Very capable presidents are worth a small 
fortune to their university; it’s a retention 
strategy,” Isaacson said. 

Brody’s ability to handle the mass of re- 
sponsibilities that come his way makes him a 
particularly valuable president. 

Johns Hopkins University is Maryland’s 
largest employer, which includes the eight 
schools that make up Johns Hopkins Univer- 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 














Clinic offers care to uninsured 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 


Institute. “The clinic is focused on 
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Dr. Ruth Walsh and Linda Almsteadt volunteer at the Caroline Street Clinic. 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Once a week since late July, a 
trickle of patients have been appear- 
ing at the Caroline Street Clinic in 
East Baltimore for HIV testing, dia- 
betes treatment and general check- 
ups. 

As members of a population es- 
timated at 25,000, area residents 
without health insurance can now 
receive such services at no cost. 

Now numbering 20 or so a 
week, these patients are partici- 
pating in a newly-opened free 
healthcare clinic in the ailing East 
Baltimore neighborhood, estab- 
lished by the Hopkins Urban 
Health Institute after a successful 
trial program conducted this sum- 


mer, with an official grand open- 
ing on Nov. 9. 

The Caroline Street Clinic for 
the Uninsured, as the facility is 
called, opens from 6 to 9 p.m. on 
Tuesday nights for services such as 
free blood 
glucose test- 
ing for dia- 
betic _—pa- 
tere'n' t:94 
chronic dis- 
ease screen- 
ing and 
health educa- 
tion. 

“Obvi- 
ously, there’s a large percentage of 
uninsured people [in East Balti- 
more],” said Thomas Morford, 
deputy director ofthe Urban Health 


HOPKINS 
in the City 





providing care for those people, and 
it is staffed entirely by volunteer 
physicians.” 

“We're trying to provide care for . 
thosewho don’thaveanyhealthcare — 
insurance, and have no access to 
traditional healthcare resources,” 
said Miriam Alexander, the clinic’s 
managing volunteer physician and 
an assistant professor at the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health. 

A director of the general preven- 
tive medicine residency program at 
the Bloomberg School, Alexander 
said she was drawn to the program 
because no other similar resources 
existed in the East Baltimore area, 

“We're the only clinic right now 
in East Baltimore that exclusively 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 











SPORTS 


On to Sectionals 


Inan overtime victory decided 
by penaltykicks, the men’s soccer 
team defeated Elizabethtown in 
the second round of the NCAA 
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Money in the bank 


Still not suré where you should 
keep your money — other than 
stuffed under your mattress? 
Read about all your different 
banking options. Page A9. 
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Winter vacation 
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out of Intersession with our guide 
to fun courses, off-campus ac- 
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Turnout varies at Culturefest events 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
was more successful than we had ever 
hoped for,” event planner Gayatri 
Patel said. “We had between 400 and 
500 people come, and it seemed like a 
true sign of people coming together.” 

Some students, however, found 
that the food supply could not ac- 
commodate the turnout. 

“The food quality was good, but 
theyran outof food,” freshman Amar 
Dixit said. “But that’s understand- 
able for the numbers and the long 
lines.” 

The free food was made possible 
by a $1,500 donation from Dean of 
Student Life Susan Boswell, the Of- 
fice of Multicultural Student Affairs 
(OMSA) and Sodexho, which pro- 
vided $600 and use of a grill, stove, 
linens and utensils. 

Additionally, the University pro- 
vided the Culturefest committee with 
$12,000 in support for the entire 
event. OMSA also provided stamps 
for the mailings that were used to 
solicit further donations from area 
businesses. 

“They all gave us a lot this year to 
provide us with a good Culturefest. 
We couldn’t have done it without 
their help,” Patel said. 

Despite the numbers at the Cul- 
ture Showand the International Night 
Market, some events continued to 
draw a slim crowd. 

“The lowest turnout was the movie 
night. Hopkins never seems to be good 
with movie nights,” Oribabor said. 





JHU clinic offers free healthcare 


Chan speculated that the enter- 
tainment-oriented events attracted 
far more turnout than other events, 
which may have suffered in compari- 
son, 

“At some of the smaller events, we 
might not get as much student par- 
ticipation because it’s an educational 
event, suchas the North/South Korea 
discussion panel held on Thursday 
night,” said Chan. 

According to organizers, the 
Culturefest committee worked within 
a mission of blending both entertain- 
ment and education for the festival. 

“This year we wanted to get more 
students involved and more stu- 
dents coming out to events, so it 
was a delicate balance between en- 
tertainment and education,” Chan 
said. 

“Compared to previous years we 
were more successful with students 
coming to entertainment events, but 
have had smaller numbers coming to 
educational events.” 

Chanalso cited publicity issues for 
lower turnout at some of the smaller 
events. 

“Ithink we could have started pub- 
licity earlier — at least a week in ad- 
vance rather than just a few days be- 
fore the events started,” Chan said. 

Asa part of International Educa- 
tion Week, according toa statement 
released by Secretary of State Colin 
Powell, the purpose of events like 
Culturefest is to “highlight the ben- 
efits of international education and 





exchange, to express appreciation for 
students and scholars who study and 
teach here, and to commend the mil- 
lions of people who build and 
strengthen bridges of international 
understanding by organizing and par- 
ticipating in exchange programs,” 
In addition to the support of col- 
leges and universities in the Baltimore 
area, Baltimore’s fifth annual Inter- 


New health facility in East Baltimore provides services to uninsured 
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serves the uninsured, and this is also 
the only Hopkins project right now 
uniquely set up for the uninsured,” 
she said. 

According to Alexander, the East 
Baltimore area is experiencing many 
health problems, including the preva- 
lence of a number of long-term ill- 
nesses that require systematic health 
maintenance. 

“What we’re seeing a lot of is 
chronic diseases — diabetes, hyper- 
tension, arthritis, asthma,” Alexander 
said. 

Jeffrey Thompson, the deputy di- 
rector of the Historic East Baltimore 
Community Action Coalition — an 
advocacy group for development in 
the area that works closely with the 
Urban Health Institute — also pin- 
pointed an over-reliance on emer- 
gency services as a major problem in 
the area. 

“There arealotof people here who 
have simply fallen through the 
cracks,” Thompson said. “The only 
real alternative [to traditional health 
services] is people who simply end up 
using the emergency room, whichisa 
very lengthy and certainly not cost- 
effective way to deal with health prob- 
lems.” 

“It points toa broader problem for 
poor people when there’s this many 
uninsured,” he added. 


(aa ee ee ee eC al 
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Spring Break 2005. Travel with 
STS, America’s #1 Student Tour 
Operator. Jamaica, Cancun, 
Acapulco, Bahamas, Florida. Hir- 
ing Campus reps. Call for dis- 
counts: 800-648-4849 or 
www.STSTravels.com 








The Caroline Street Clinic is cur- 
rently staffed entirely by Johns 
Hopkins volunteers, with more than 
40 workers from “all aspects of the 
healthcare system,” Alexander said, 
including physicians, nurse practitio- 
ners, nursing and medical students, 
dieticians, pharmacists and clerical 
workers. 

Programa Salud, a Hopkins un- 
dergraduate student group for His- 
panic-Latino health initiatives, has 
also participated in volunteer and 
Spanish-translation services at the 
clinic. 

Workersat the clinicare cautiously 
optimistic about its current success. 

“Tmvery encouraged,” Alexander 
said. “We’re beginning to meet an 
unmet need, and we have good turn- 
out. We’re seeing the types of pa- 
tients we had hoped to see.” 

However, both Alexander and 
Morford admitted that several major 
problems loom ahead for the clinic, 
particularly involving their systems 
for specialty referrals, obtaining medi- 
cations for patients, and developinga 
schedule of appointments. 

Currently, the clinichas no system 
of referral for moving uninsured pa- 
tients on to specialists, nor any reli- 
able scheduling system — all patients 
receive care through walk-in appoint- 
ments during the specified hours the 
clinic is open. 


“Right now, [specialty referrals] 
are not working at all,” Alexander 
said regarding cases in which physi- 
cians at the clinic must refer patients 
to another doctor. “Ifit does happen, 
it’s because we personally know 
someone who we’re begging or cajol- 
ing and will do it for free.” 

According to Morford, long-term 
goals for the clinic include the addi- 
tion of Saturday hours by December, 
and eventually week-long nighttime 
service hours. The clinic is also plan- 
ning to launch a community health 
workers program, in order to aid 
medical follow-ups for those with 
chronic illnesses. 

The clinic, which is sponsored by 
a grant from Pfizer Pharmaceuticals, 
has thus far launched a modest word- 
of-mouth publicity campaign, but 
Morford expressed hesitations about 
further advertising efforts. 

“We don’t want to plaster posters 
all over East Baltimore when we’re 
not prepared to be open more than 
we are now,” Morford said. “We cer- 
tainly don’t want to promise more 
than we can offer.” 

Alexander added, “Hopkins’ 
policy is that nobody will be turned 
away from receiving healthcare. The 


reality is a little different, because 


there are so many barriers for unin- 
sured people that they don’t have ac- 
cess to Hopkins services.” 
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Wanted: Live-in child care help 
during weekdays in exchange for 
stipend plus room board, cable, 
phone, laundry and free tutoring 
or proof reading of papers 
(husband and wife are teachers). 
Call 443-851-3484 
to arrange interview 
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Senior Jessie Parsons and sophomores Jessi Bregar and Sabrina Pavri 
dance with the Ladybirds as part of the Culture Show on Saturday. 


national Education Week, of which 
Culturefest was a part, was run in part 
by Mayor O’Malley’s Immigrant Sup- 
port Working Group. 

“Culturefest is about spreading 
culture within the Hopkins commu- 
nity because it’s one of the bigger 
times where students can come out 
and share what their culture is about,” 
said Oribabor. 

“It’s an opportunity for students, 
faculty, and Baltimore residents,” Obe 
said. “I think we’ve put out our goal 
to the community.” 

Huang expressed hopes that stu- 
dents were both entertained and in- 
formed by the Culturefest events. 

“There’s entertainment value, but 
at the same time I hope people take 
advantage of the opportunity we bring 
them to enhance their knowledge 
about cultures,” Huang said. 

Remaining events include the 
Faces of the Caribbean Pageant on 
Friday at 7 p.m. in the Glass Pavilion, 
the Student Diversity Leadership 
Conference on Saturday at 1 p.m. in 
the Great Hall of Levering and the 
closing ceremony on Saturday at 7 
p.m. in the Glass Pavilion. 

More than 12 other universities in 
the Baltimore area participated in 
| International Education Week. 
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United Way charity 
participation drops 


Goal may still be reached by early December 
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lower than last year, but hopefully 
that willincrease inthe next few weeks 
while we send out reminder letters 
and the deans send e-mails to their 
staff,” Giles said. “We set the price 
high, but weare confident that we can 
reach our goal.” 

Although participation is lower 
this year there has been an increase 





The Medical School, however, has 
raised the most money, reaching their 
goal of $497,000. 

The Medical School was the first 
to reach its goal and, according to 
Giles, “usually adds significantly to 
the annual fund-raiser,” 

“All the other groups are really on 
target,” said Giles. 

The two quilts made by Gest, one of 


in first-time which was signed 
contributors, : ; by 32 members of 
which isa good \We set the price hig h, the Baltimore 
sign for the fu- Ravens, will be 
ture ofthe pro- but we are confident coparetane 
gram. ° 

“We always that we can reach our weep dtaeae 
SOEEEY ee i Raffle tickets 
toes ae gOd . can beboughtin 
United Way,” — LESLIE GILES, UNITED Bee ee 
peters WAY ADMINISTRATOR 7). W'cte the 


All full-time 


quilt is on dis- 





and part-time 

employees are asked to contribute 
from all divisions of Hopkins. Stu- 
dents and alumni are not solicited. 

Every member of the faculty and 
staff are given envelopes for dona- 
tions and, according to Giles, most of 
the money comes in after paychecks 
are distributed. 

“It is the biggest fund-raiser we 
have at the University for the faculty 
and staff,” said Mimi Gest, an IT spe- 
cialist in the Krieger Dean’s office, 
who is making quilts to raise money. 

Homewood Student Affairs has had 
the highest percentage of activity, with 
55 percent of their employees donating 
something to the United Way. 

The Student Affairs Office was also 
the leader last year, with 63 percent of 
their employees contributing. 


play. The 
Ravens quilt will be auctioned off 
on Dec. 6. 

“Hopefully we can get somewhere 
between $200 to $500 for the quilts,” 
Gest said. “The quilts are in addition 
to the $26,000 goal set by the School 
of Arts and Science.” 

“Tm just trying to add a few more 
dollars,” Gestadded. “Weneed totryto 
help raise as much money as we can.” 

After the money is raised this se- 
mester, a thank-you breakfast will be 
held in the Glass Pavilion on Dec. 8 
for everyone who helped raise money. 

Gest urges people to contribute as 
much as possible. 

“Evenifeveryone gave $1, itwould 
beso helpful,” Gest said. “Ifeveryone 
just gave a little bit we would have a 
lot. It’s for a really great cause.” 





PJ’s Pub 
Happy Hour 
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Friday 4-8 














ey ERRATA 


The Oct. 1 article titled “Students jailed Sunday” erroneo 
‘the number of hours that senior Travis Snow was detained. He 


detained for 30 hours. The article also neglecte 


charged with disorderly conduct. _ 
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Brody’s salary and University promotes community vigilance 
benefits top $800k 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
-sity, all Hopkins hospitals, the Health 
System and the Applied Physics Labo- 
ratory. 

As the largest single recipient of 
federal funding for research, Hopkins 
is already on a different level than 
most schools that pay lower execu- 
tive salaries, like Philadelphia Uni- 
versity and Princeton University, 

“He [Brody] hasanonerous respon- 
sibility ... the total employees comes to 
about 46,000 people,” said Jerome 
Schnydman, executive assistant to 
President Brody. 

“Although it [his salary] seems 
high, by virtue of responsibility, and 
size we're lucky to have him at this 
salary,” added Schnydman. 

Isaacson agreed, referring to all- 
encompassing duties of university 
presidents, “There are very few jobs 
in the world where every meal time is 
considered another opportunity to 
meet another constituency. Imagine 
when you wake up and eat your ce- 
real, you are convincing someone to 
dosomeoneto do something for you.” 

But even some who think Brody 
deserves his salary question the effect 
these high salaries have on the insti- 
tution of higher education. 

Carl Christ, a Hopkins economics 
professor, admitted that universitiesare 
undergoing an inevitable transition to 
being run like public companies. “The 
modern university is avery large enter- 
prise and ... you need somebody who 
has the same talents and skills as you 
need to run a major corporation.” 

“I regret [this] because it means 
that the people who run them have to 
pay more attention to regulations, 
budget and finances than they used 
to, which means they have less time 
to discuss with faculty and students 
about the mission of the university 
and how to accomplish it.” 

“I don’t know what can be done 
aboutit, I’msad to seeit,” Christadded. 

Senior Tarik Najeddine expressed 
a similar concern with the future of 
universities if executive salaries con- 
tinue to increase at this rate. 

“It’s terrible, the purpose of it 
[higher education] is to allow for the 










CHINESE 


“Unfortunately it’s becoming a 
bottom line ... which students will 
donate the most, which projects will 
get the most money from the govern- 
ment or private endowment,” added 
Najeddine. 

Theissue other students have with 
Brody’s salary is how it compares to 
their rising tuition. Freshman Chris- 
topher Ecker said, “It isn’t fair that 


Brody’s getting a raise.” 

However, according to Steven 
Knapp, Provost and Senior Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, “The 
reality is that President Brody’s sal- 
aryis unrelated to changes in tuition.” 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
-dents doors and say, ‘These are some 
of the things ‘your neighbors have 
been complaining about,’” said 
Reiner. 

Of the 65 complaints reported, all 
but four involved Hopkins students. 
Twenty-four involved the Baltimore 
City Police department, and the rest 
were responded to by a Hopkins Se- 
curity officer. In the majority of inci- 
dents, students complied with re- 
quests to turn down music, move 
party goers inside or disperse large 


| crowds. 
Our tuition is going up and President | 


On five occasions, police offic- 


| ers were forced to shut down par- 


ties. Two arrests resulted from noise 


| complaints, one for disorderly con- 


duct and another for a disorderly 


| house. 


Knapp explained that tuitionisris- | 
ing so Hopkins can attract the best | 


students and retain the best faculty | 


$5000 in students property stolen 


Since tuition has risen steadily by | 
just under five percent for the past | 


with competitive salaries and high 
quality equipment and facilities. 


three years, Knapp says the adminis- 
tration is looking at ways to help make 
Hopkins more affordable. 

“We are in the midst of a fund- 
raising campaign in which every one 
of our schools has made student fi- 
nancial aid a top priority.” 

Christ elaborated on why Brody’s 
salary has no impact on tuition. 

“If his salary was doubled, the tu- 
ition would raise less than a tenth ofa 
percent,” equivalent to approxi- 
mately $40. “Similarly, if you cut it 
[his salary] in half, it [tuition] would 
fall by halfa tenth ofa percent [$20].” 

Christ added, “You're not going 
to save students money by holding 
down the president’s salary.” 

Freshman Price Campbell, would 
like to see some sort of compromise 
on the issue. 

He suggests that the administration 
could, “take $100,000 off [Brody’s sal- 
ary] and give it to student groups.” 

But Campbell sayshe doesn’t mind 
the Brody’s raise in light of his re- 
sponsibilities as president. 

“T think [Brody’s salary] is fine, 
it’s a tough job,” noted Campbell. 

Christ said, “I think this place is 
still... not totallya mindless machine, 
and hasalot more humanity and per- 
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According to Reiner, the number 


of complaints from communitymem- 
bers has actually gone down since last 
year, but the severity of certain com- 
plaints has been greater. 

“Overall, compared with the last 
two years, the aggregate number of 
issues seems to be down a little bit,” 
Reiner said. “But the severity with 
some of the incidents has been worse. 
Several incidents involved particular 
parties and properties being more 
problematic.” 

Reiner said recent budget cuts in 
the Northern District Police Depart- 
ment have left fewer officers available 
for patrol. As a result, the police de- 
partment “is becoming more aggra- 
vated when they have to deal with 
noise complaints.” 

“When officers get pulled off the 
streetto respond toanoise complaint, 
they get less and less patient in deal- 


ing with repetitive complaints,” he 
said. 

To avoid the need for police re- 
sponse, Hopkins Security sends of- 
ficers to respond to any noise com- 
plaints that are dispatched to the 
police department. In addition, of- 
ficers try to address potential noise 
problems even before complaints are 
made. 

“We try to marry up an officer 
with every call that goes through to 
the Baltimore police,” Ossmus said. 
“Sometimes we’re there before they 
are. Our officers do an excellent job 
of mediating any problemsandavoid- 
ing future contact with the police de- 
partment. We don’t go out to arrest 
students, and we don’t want to see 
them get arrested.” 

According to Baltimore City Po- 
lice Public Information Officer Nicole 





BY JOSEPH HO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


A break-in occurred last week at an 
off-campus student residence on the 


| 300 Block of East University. Approxi- 


mately $5000 worth ofelectronics were 
taken. The case was received by the 
Hopkins security 
and passed on to 
the Baltimore Po- 
lice. 

The burglary 
took place at 
some point 
within a two- 
hour space of 
time when the 
residents of the 
house left for 
class between 10 


EL RT 
When | got home | 


found a knife on the 
bed of my housemate. 
Our knife had been 
moved, and that shook 


sponded. WhenIwentto the backdoor, 
I found that it was unlocked.” 

After Snow entered his bedroom 
he realized that several possessions 
were missing. His house mates re- 
turned and suspected that the house 
had been broken into. 

“Hopkins Security responded 
first. They were 
very helpful,” re- 
marked Snow. 
“We are all very 
thankful [for] se- 
curity.” 

The  Balti- 
more = Police 
came to the scene 
and took finger- 
prints in the 
house. However, 
at the present 





a.m. and noon. . stage thereareno 
The students [ME UP a little. suspects for the 

reported that two — SENIOR TRAVIS SNOW «ase. 

laptop comput- : “We don’t 

ers ae DVD know who did it, 


player, a video camera, an electric 
guitar and various other pieces of 
equipment were missing. 
‘“Tcamebackataround 12 noonand 
the front door was locked from inside, 
which was unusual,” said senior Travis 
‘ow, who lives in therobbed home. “I 
tried to ring the buzzer but no one re- 
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but we are suspicious that there was 
somebody who obviously targeted the 
house because they must have known 
the house quite well in order to do 
this relatively quickly,” said Snow. 
The intruders had managed to 
enter into the house by prying open- 
ing the deadbolt at the back door. — 


Detective Donny Moses, ofthe Pub- 
lic Affairs Department of the Baltimore 
Police, outlined what students should 
do if their homes are burglarized. 

“Call the police. Never assume that 
whoever was there is gone. Get the 
police to come so we can render your 
dwelling safe first, because a lot of 
times people may still be inside, andit 
may ultimately get very ugly.” 

“When I got home I found a knife 
on the bed of my housemate,” said 
Snow. “Our knife had been moved 
and that shook me up a little.” 

The property stolen from the house 
wasnotinsured, butthe residents of the 
homeare presently looking into possi- 
bilities for compensation. Theyare also 
discussing different options for keep- 
ing the house more safe and secure in 
the future. 

“Treat everything as if the worst 
could happen,” said Moses. “Don’t 
leave without locking your windows 
and doors. Don’t leave anything vis- 
ible, close the curtains so people can’t 
look inside what you have. Be aware of 
your surrounding and reportifyouare 
suspicious of anyone who doesn’t look 
like they belong in the area.” 

Snowsaid that this is an important 
reminder to all Hopkins students liv- 


_ ing offcampus: “don’t forget that you 


are living in a dangerous city.” 





Monroe, university security depart- 
ments play a significant role in help- 
ing the police. 

“College is a time for young adults 
to enjoy themselves. That’s why we 
prefer to let Hopkins take the lead 
with noise complaints,” Monroe said. 
“Tf they need us, of course we are 
there.” 

Monroe, who used to patrol the 
Mount Royalarea around the Mary- 
land College Institute of Art, said 
students are generally very coop- 
erative. Problems arise when the 
police receive a second noise com- 
plaint, or when parties grow out of 
control. 

“If students fail to comply, we usu- 
ally get a second call. Students can 
then be cited for violating city ordi- 
nances,” Monroe said. “If there are 


toomanypeopleinasmallarea[and] - 


whatever is supposed to be going on 
is bleeding into the streets, or if it 
appears [the host] is not in control of 
the situation, police officers are duty- 


| bound to take action and break up 
| the party.” 


A student can be charged with a 
disorderly household if numerous, 
ongoing complaints demonstrate that 
the house is becoming a nuisance. 
Monroe said the actions of particular 
individuals can lead to further arrests 
for disorderly conduct or disorderly 
intoxication. 

Monroe stressed that the police 
are “always concerned when minor 
infractions affect the community, and 
these deserve a response just as much 
as any serious incident.” ; 

While no additional patrols have 
been deployed for the specific pur- 
pose of addressing noise complaints, 
Ossmus said noise complaints do 
“distract from overall prevention.” 

Reiner agreed. 

“When two or three officers are 
taken off the street to respond to a 
noise complaint, that’s two or three. 
officers that aren’t patrolling the 
area,” Reiner said. 

Monroe said students should be 
responsible when throwing parties, 
and should keep the needs of neigh-_ 
bors in mind. : 

“Students should be aware that in 
throwing a party there are responsi- 
bilities that come with that,” Monroe 
said. “Students should be mindful of 


| the space and the amount of people 


invited and whether it’s becoming a 
safety issue.” ei 
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3215 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
Tel. (410) 235-3311 


We Will Soon Be Serving 
Breakfast and Lunch 


Featuring Such Food Items As... 


Freshly Squeezed Juices 
Gourmet Style Sandwiches 
Breakfast Platters 


A Variety of Soups 
Gelato (Italian Ice Cream) 
__ Pastry and Cakes 
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Receaanon for Intersession Giarte Soon! 


Intersession 2005: January 10 - 28, 2005 


Explore New Courses. Enrich Your Studies and Transcript. 
Experience Homewood During Intersession. 


Intersession has doubled its offerings to include unique and creative courses that will allow you to explore a variety 
of academic interests while earning credits toward electives and distribution. Enroll in one- and two-credit courses 
such as Invitation to Entrepreneurship; International Conflict; Introduction to Computer Integrated Surgery; and 
Elvis, The Eagles, and Eminem: An Overview of Popular Music Since 1950. Take preparatory courses for the GMAT, 
MCAT, LSAT, and GRE. Or enjoy Wine Tasting and Ballrooom Dancing. 


Registration starts November 29 and ends December 3. Visit www.jhu.edu/intersession for more information. 
JOHNS HOPKINS 
\ 


Hurt Sark T 


Call 410-516-4548 or visit www.jhu.edu/intersession for more information. 


IP U RE V ALU : Scion’s ‘Pure Price” purchase experience 
m means No haggle. No hassle. 


Vehicle starts well equipped. You can accessorize lor not}. Simple, straightforward menu pricing. 














Price starting at 
Price as shown 


XB *14195 :16070 


Standard 
faatresiclud@s 


160-watt Pioneer CD stereo with six speakers, including two 
tweeters and Scion Sound Processing / MP3 capable and XM 
satellite ready / Air conditioner / Choice of three wheel cover 
designs / Anti-lock brakes / Power windows, door locks, and 
outside mirrors / 5-year, 60,000-mile Powertrain warranty’ 


Locate your nearest Scion Dealer at Scion.com or call 1-866-70-SCION. 


+MSRP includes delivery processing and handling fee: excludes taxes, title, license and optional equipment, t, Actual dealer price may vary. TRD USA, Inc, (Toyota 
Racing Development), an aftermarket performance parts company, markets a line of parts through some Scion dealers. These aftermarket parts are not 


Genuine Scion parts, and cannot be e utilized for Scion warranty replacement, TRD parts are warranted by TRD, not Scion. Note that certain aftermarket equipment 

may not be street legal in all states and may impact your vehicle’s performance or safety, “EPA Estimates for xB manual 5-speed, Your mileage may vary.’See 
our Scion dealer for additional details on the Scion limited warranty. © 2004, Scion and the Scion logo are trademarks of Toyota Motor Corporation and Toyota what moves YOU 
a registered trademark 0 f Toyota Motor Corporation. For more information, call 866-70-SCION (866-707-2466) or visit scion.com. a Re 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Birth rate among youngest 
teens reaches 58-year low 


_ ATLANTA (AP) — The birth rate among American 
girls ages 10 to 14 has fallen to its lowest level since 1946, 
the government reported Monday. 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention said 
thenumber ofbirths among girlsin thisage group dropped | 
38 percent from 1994 to 2002 alone, even though the 
number of girls 10 to 14 climbed 16 percent during the | | 
same period. 

CDC researchers attributed the decline to sex education. 
__ The message is getting across to them. Teens are behav- 
ing moreresponsibly whenitcomestosex,” said Fay Menacker, | 
at the CDC’s National Center for Health Statistics, 

_ The birth rate among girls this young has been declin- 
Ing since 1994, when 12,901 babies were born to mothers | 
ages 10 to 14. 

In 2002, the most recent year with complete data, there | § 
were 7,315 babies born to this age group, a birth rate of 0.7 | ay 
live births per 1,000 females — about the same rate nearly 
60 years ago. | 

The birth rate dropped among all racial groups, but it 
was still higher for black and Hispanic girls than for white 
and Asian ones. In 2002, the birth rate for black girls was 
1.9 live births per 1,000 girls, and for non-Hispanic white 
girls it was 0.2 live births per 1,000 girls. 

Mothers in this age group have infant mortality rates 
more than twice those. of mothers ages 22 to 40. Very 
young mothers are also more likely to bear children with 
low birth weight and deformities. 

Health experts said one reason for the decline is that 
adults are talking to their children about the facts of life at 
a younger age than in generations past. 

Brown said much more study is needed on the boys — 
or men — who father children of young girls. 




















— Kristen Wyatt 
The Associated Press 


Hamas rejects pleas of 
Palestinian leader Abbas 


GAZA CITY, Gaza Strip (AP) — Islamic militant groups 
behind many suicide bombings dismissed a call from interim 
Palestinian leader Mahmoud Abbas to halt attacks in the run- 
up toa Jan. 9 election to replace Yasser Arafat. 

Abbas, who is trying to work out a deal with rival 
Palestinian groups on a cease-fire and possible power- 
sharing, resisted a call by the groups for a share of power 
despite their planned boycott of the Jan. 9 election. 

Hamas and Islamic Jihad do not accept the presence of 
a Jewish state in the Middle East. They refuse to take part 
Mit rments formed as a result of agreements with 
~ Israel and say they will not participate in the election. 

However, the two movements, responsible for hun- 
dreds of deadly attacks against Israelis in four years of 
violence, are demanding a leadership role outside the 
electoral process. They want a “unified leadership” that 
would exert influence on the Palestinian government. 

Abbas was cool to the idea and recommended instead that 
even if they skip the presidential race, the radical groups try 
their handin parliamentary elections to be heldatan unspeci- 
fied later date. He is said to be proposing parliamentary and 


PABLO MARTINEZ MONSIVAIS/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
President Bush looks on as National Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice speaks to the press, after Bush announced that Rice was his choice as secretary of state.on 
Tuesday. Bush turned to his most trusted foreign policy adviser, Rice, to lead U.S. diplomacy during his second term, replacing Secretary of State Colin Powell. 


Bush nominates Rice as Powell's successor 


BY DEB RIECHMANN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Bush named Stephen Hadley, Rice’s deputy, to re- 
place her as national security adviser, the top White 
House-based foreign policy aide. 

Rice, who is considered more ofa foreign policy hard- 
liner than Powell, has been Bush’s national security ad- 
viser for four years. But while she’s known around the 
globe, her image on the world stage does not rival Powell’s. 
The retired four-star general has higher popularity rat- 
ings than the president. 

“Under your leadership, America is fighting and win- 
ning the war on terror,” Rice said to her boss during the 
Roosevelt Room announcement. If confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, she would be the first black woman secretary of state. 

Rice, raised in the segregated South, is an accom- 
plished pianist and Russian scholar who Bush said was 
“taught that human dignity is a gift of God and that the 
ideals of America would overcome oppression.” 

- Bush asked the Senate for quick confirmation. “The 
nation needs her,” he said. 

Rice, 50, worked at the National Security Council in 


former President George H.W. Bush’s White House and 
went on to be provost of Stanford University in Califor- 
nia. She was widely considered the president’s first choice 
for the top diplomat’s job, despite reports that she-in- 
tended to return to California or was hoping to replace 
Donald H. Rumsfeld as defense secretary. 

State Department spokesman Richard Boucher said 
that after Powell’s exit was announced on Mondy, his 
deputy, Richard Armitage, submitted his resignation to 
the White House. It’s effective as soon as the next secre- 
tary of state is sworn into the position. “In together, out 
together,” Boucher said of Armitage, a long-term ¢ol- 
league of Powell’s. 

Known for his moderate views and unblemished repu- 
tation, Powell went before the United Nations in Febru- 
ary 2003 to sell Bush’s argument for invading Iraq to 
skeptics abroad and at home. But Powell’s case was built 
on faulty intelligence that Saddam Hussein possessed 
weapons of mass destruction. Still, he remained the most 
popular member of the administration. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — President George W. Bush 
promoted his most trusted foreign policy adviser to Sec- 
retary of State on Tuesday, tapping Condoleezza Rice to 
replace warrior-turned-diplomat Colin Powell as part of 
a sweeping second-term Cabinet overhaul. 

~The secretary of state is America’s face to the world and 

_inDr. Rice the world will see the strength, grace and decency 
of our country,” Bush said of his national security adviser. 

He thanked Powell, a former chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staffand national security adviser, for working 

“tirelessly and selflessly” on behalf of the country. 

Rice is the second White House loyalist to land a 
Cabinet post since Bush’s re-election triggered a top-tier 
shake-up that has presented several agency heads with 
the clear impression that their services were no longer 
needed. White House counsel Alberto Gonzales is Bush’s 
nominee to replace Attorney General John Ashcroft. 








local elections four or five months after the vote. 

The only other election held since the Palestinian Author- 
ity was established, in 1996, combined presidential and par- 
liamentary voting, and the Islamic groups did not take part. 

Abbas is also urging the radical groups to halt attacks 
against Israelis during the election campaign, said Ziad 
Abu Amr, a lawmaker participating in the talks, 

Hamas leaders dismissed the truce call. “This subject is 
not under discussion in Hamas,” said Ismail Haniyeh, a 
leader if the Islamic group. Another leader, Mahmoud 
Zahar, said first Israel must stop its attacks, and then 
Hamas would consider how to respond. 


— Ibrahim Barzak 
The Associated Press 


American researcher 
claims discovery of Atlantis 


LIMASSOL, Cyprus (AP) — An American researcher 
claimed Sunday to have discovered the remains of the 
legendary lost city of Atlantis on the bottom of the east 
Mediterranean Sea, but Cyprus’ chief government archae- 
ologist was skeptical. 

Robert Sarmast said sonar scanning 50 miles southeast 
of Cyprus revealed man-made walls, one as long as two 
miles, and trenches at a depth of 1,640 yards. 

“It is a miracle we found these walls as their location 
and lengths match exactly the description of the acropolis 
of Atlantis provided by Plato in his writings,” Sarmast said, 
referring to the ancient Greek philosopher. 

Sarmast, 38, is an architect by training from Los Angeles. 
He has devoted the past two anda half years to trying to locate 
the lost city described by Plato in his dialogues, the Timaeous 
and the Critias. He spoke to reporters on the “Flying Enter- 
prise,” his expeditionary ship, after six days of taking highly 
sophisticated “side scan” sonars of the seabed. 

"He said he had chosen the area from data provided by 
two earlier sonar scans of the east Mediterranean by Rus- 
sian and French expeditions. His own expedition used 
more sophisticated equipment, he said. 

“We found more than 60-70 points that are a perfect 
match with Plato’s detailed description of the general lay- 
out of the acropolis hill of Atlantis. The match of the 
dimensions and the coordinates provided by our sonar 
with Plato’s description are so accurate that, if this is not 
indeed the acropolis of Atlantis, then this is the world’s 


r incidence,” he said. 
Ate rcote of Atlantis as an island in the western sea, 


which widely interpreted to mean the Atlantic 
ale undermined the island and it was 
submerged. For its time, Atlantis was a highly civilized 
nation and in legend it has become associated with utopia. 


— Alex Efty 
The Associated Press 








FDA: Abortion pill safe enough for sale in US. 


BY DIEDTRA HENDERSON 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The abor- 
tion pill RU-486 is safe enough to remain 
on the market with strengthened warn- 
ings, the government said Tuesday de- 
spite a third death after the drug’s use. 

Critics said scrutiny of the drug would 
only increase. “I think you'll see the oppo- 
sition, but not just from people who are 
pro-life,” said Wendy Wright, senior 
policy director at Concerned Women for 
America. “This is a dangerous drug.” 

Anabortion rights advocate hoped the 
expanded black box warning would not 
discourage women. 

“It is my hope that women will not be 
afraid” to use mifepristone, originallyknown 
as RU-486, to induce abortion, said Vanessa 
Cullins, vice president for medical affairs at 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America. 
“All ofus need to understand that no proce- 
dure, no medication is risk-free.” 

The federation uses the abortion pill at 
222 of its 845 clinics. 

The Food and Drug Administration said 
its decision to bolster safety warnings was 
triggered by a third death after RU-486 use. 

“There was absolutely no political pres- 
sure,” Dr. Steven Galson, acting director 
of the FDA’s Center for Drug Evaluation 
and Research, said when asked if the Bush 
administration had weighed in. “This was 
a science-based decision.” 

At least three women who took the pill 
in the United States have died, although 
the FDA says it has not definitively tied 
any death to use of the pill. 

Those three deaths were among 676 ad- 
verse events reported through Nov. 5 by 
women who used theabortion pill. Theprob- 
lems included sickness and dizziness as well 
as more serious illnesses that required hos- 
pitalization, according to the FDA. 

Seventeen women used RU-486 even 
though they had tubal pregnancies; the 
drug is not to be used by women with 
suspected or confirmed ectopic pregnan- 
cies, in which the fertilized egg has im- 
planted outside the uterus. 


Another 72 women bled so heavily after 


‘ 





using the abortion pill that they required 
blood transfusions. Seven women suffered 
serious bacterial infections, including sepsis. 
“Weare concerned aboutany drug thatis 
relatedtoseriousmedicalcomplicationsand, 
certainly, death,” Galson told reporters. 
Still, infection, bleeding and death can 
accompany abortion, whether accom- 
plished by surgery or medication. Thesame 


. events can happen during childbirth. 


“We feel that the safety profile of this 
drug, along with the steps that we’re taking 
... are adequate to allow the drug to be used 
safely,” Galson said. 

An attorney who represented the estate 
of a Tennessee woman who died in 2001 
said the agency could do more. The FDA 
could prohibit RU-486 use until doctors 
rule out tubal pregnancies, difficult to de- 


tect in the first five weeks, said the attor- 
ney, Hoyt Samples. 

Brenda Vise, a 38-year-old former nurse, 
died in the hospital where she once worked 
after a ruptured tubal pregnancy. In eight to 
10 calls over two days to the clinic that gave 
her RU-486, she was told the severe painand 
cramps she felt were normal. 

“The real problemis the use of this drug 
masks symptoms of ectopic pregnancies,” 
Samples said. 

The FDA approved Mifeprex — Danco 
Laboratories’ trademark for mifepristone — 
in 2000 to terminate pregnancy up to 49 days 
after the beginning of the last menstrual cycle. 
The drug blocks progesterone, a hormone 
required to sustain a pregnancy. When fol- 
lowed by another medicine, misoprostol, 
Mifeprex terminates the pregnancy. 


Mifeprex already carries a black box 
warning, the agency’s most strident alert, 
to highlight other safety concerns. The 
FDA said Monday it was expanding the 
drug’s black box warning. 

Serious bacterial infection may hap- 
pensilently, without typical signs of infec- 
tion like fever or tenderness, the label 
warns. Doctors should remain alert to the 
possibility a patient has undiagnosed tu- 
ra pregnancy, since symptoms are simi- 
ar. 

Women who take the pill must sign a 
patientagreementpledging to contactadoc- 
tor immediately if they have fever higher 
than 100.4 degrees that lasts more than four 
hours or severe abdominal pain. Women 
are also warned that certain related types of 
bleeding are reason to contact a doctor, 





China and Japan friendship strained 


BY JOSEPH COLEMAN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


TOKYO (AP) — Despitea thriving eco- 
nomic partnership, political ties between 
Japan and China are at their lowest ebb in 
years. The two countries are locked in dis- 
putes over World War II history, natural 
gas exploration and now a bold incursion 
by a Chinese nuclear submarine. 

The troubles have blocked a meeting 
between the countries’ top leaders since 
2001, complicated Northeast Asia’s 
scramble to meet its growing energy needs 
and threatened to limit the growth of Ja- 
pan-China business ties. ' 

The startling intrusion by a Chinese 
nuclear submariné last week into Japanese 
waters introduced a disturbing military 
aspect to the tensions between East Asia’s 
two leading powers, putting greater ur- 
gency on calls for a repair in relations, 

“We should hold talks because we have 
problems. Weare making arrangements,” 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi said 
Tuesday when asked whether he was try- 
ing to schedule a summit with Chinese 


Mi 


President Hu Jintao at the upcoming Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation meeting in 
Santiago, Chile. 

Theturmoilisa marked contrastto flour- 
ishing business relations. Bilateral trade hita 
record US$130 billion (euro 100.6 billion) in 
2003, a 30.3 percent increase from the previ- 
ous year, and officials expect another record 
to be set this year. 

Political ties, however, have long been 
rocky between Asia’s most populous na- 
tion and its biggest economy. 

_ Japan’s military conquest of China in 
the 1930s and ’40s and what the Chinese 
see as Tokyo’s reluctance to atone for its 
aggression have gnawed for decades at 
Chinese sensitivities. Japan, in turn, ac- 
cuses Beijing of using history to browbeat 
Tokyo into providing aid and political 
concessions. . 

The countries have also squabbled over 
territory and natural resources. Both, for 
instance, claima cluster of Japan-controled 
East China Sea islands, called the Senkakus 
in Japanese and Diaoyu in Chinese. The 
two are also sparring over Chinese explo- 
ration of natural gas fields near Okinawa 


that Japan claims could infringe on its 
exclusive economic zone, and they have 
competing plans for an oil pipeline from 
Siberia to East Asia. ; 
The flare-ups illustrate an increasingly 
competitive relationship. 
China’s spectacular economic perfor- 
mance has turned it into a global growth 
engine, and Beijing is eagerly converting 
that power into diplomatic influence, espe- 
cially among Southeast Asian countries that 
Japan had long considered its b d, 
Tokyo nurses fears of being eclipsed 
and has eyed with suspicion Beijing’s mili. 
tary spending and diplomatic maneuver- 
ing. The influential right-wing strong} 
favors responding witha more robust and 
assertive Japanese military. * 
The frayed relations between East Asia’, 
two heavyweights has raised concerns 
throughout the region. Some say the eco. 
nomic links, robust as they are, would 
bloom much more fully without the ten. 
sions. Japan is competing with Europeans 
and others for business in China, an there 
is concern the friction puts the Japanese ~ 
a disadvantage. ae st : 
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What Brody's salary means 


William Brody just became the most famous 
college president in the country. If you picked up a 
copy of The New York Times last Monday, you saw 
President Brody pictured with Colin Powell, the 
caption beneath it reading that President Brody 
was now the highest paid university president. 

The face ofeducation is changing. College presi- 
dents are increasingly being treated and paid like 
CEO’s of private companies, managing multi-fac- 
eted institutions and overseeing billions of dollars. 
Inaddition, the title of college president nowcomes 
with it the responsibility of fundraising. As John 
Issacson, a director at an executive recruiting firm 
said, every meal is another opportunity for a uni- 
versity president to fundraise. 

Brody’s performance in this regard is beyond 
reproach. In the midst of the $2 billion knowledge 
for the world campaign, Brody has helped raise 
over $1.5 billion with three years left to go. 

In addition to being a reward, Brody’s pay is 
also an incentive for future committment, de- 
sigged to keep him here at Hopkins. $897,000 is 
nothing to scoff at, but with their qualifications 
and experience, university presidents could see 
much more money by entering the private sec- 
tor. Competition among other schools for uni- 
versity executives is also very fierce and 
headhunting for this limited pool of candidates 
is common practice. And many university presi- 
dents find the workload so intense, that some 
simply decide to leave academia. Ina field with so 
much turnover, reward packages often contain 
clauses requiring a yearlong commitment, as 
Brody’s did last year. 

Now, none of this is new; these have been the 
trends in college executive pay for years. What is 
unique for Hopkins is that our college president is 
now the highest paid in the country, a fact that 
carries with it a host of implications and responsi- 
bilities. 

It has often been rumored that the Board of 
Trustees intended to make the Johns Hopkins 
University president the best paid in the country. 
By achieving that goal, the board has gained noto- 
riety for ourinstitution, buthasalso simultaneously 
charged Brody with being the best university presi- 
dent in the country, not just the best paid. After all, 
youwouldn’tpay thebestrateforanythingless than 
the best service. 

For students, as well as faculty and staff, this 
should mean greater attention paid to our needs by 
the president. As students, our needs are actually 
very simple. We want to feel like we matter. We 
want to feel as if our experience, our opinions, help 
shape the decision making process at this univer- 
sity. We want to feel that this university's leader- 
ship, notjustitsadministration, isresponsive to our 
needs. 

The administration often seems out of touch 
with the student experience on thiscampus. Weask 
for engaging, well-planned student events and we 
get Fall Festival, which wasn’t tailored to our de- 
sires, or let’s face it, even our age group. We ask for 
improved food quality and we get Levering with 
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new wallpaper. We ask for greater contact with our 
faculty and we get occasional free dinners that only 
a handful of eager students get to attend. 

There’s no reason that President Brody should 
suffer from that same lack of understanding. While 


it is not his job to plan events or renegotiate food | 
contracts, itis his job to provide the Deans and our | 
institution with a vision for where we are heading. | 


And that vision mustbe tempered by direct student 
*contact. 


For too many students, their only interaction | 


with President Brody is on days that end in “tion,” 
namely orientation and graduation. The president 
madea choice to live on campus, in Nichols House, 
the first presidentto do so since MiltonS. Eisenhower 
in 1967. But unless you happen to see President 
Brody, walking to Garland, or an early morning 
Yoga class, that show of good faith has not con- 
verted into enough actual contact. 

President Brody has certainly shown his willing- 
ness tointeractwith students. Heisknownto quickly 
respond to students’ e-mails and concerns. He’s 
taught an intersession class for the past three years, 
though it does not appear he’s chosen to do so this 
year. He and his wife greet students every year 
during move in, be it on roller blades, scooters or 
Segway. 

Thesesignsare encouraging, butthere are simple 

" steps President Brody can take to solidify his best 
president status. Visibility is very important to 
students, so we suggest that Brody make an 
effort to sit in on an occasional lecture. It is the 
type of gesture that would be very reassuring 
for students, especially freshman. We should 
count on seeing him attend important campus 
wide events like Culturefest, MSE symposia or 
Spring Fair. 

But perhaps the best application of President 
Brody’s valuable time would be to hold State of the 
School speeches or town hall meetings similar to 
the one he led on security last year. It would be an 
opportunity for him to share his vision for the 


undergraduate experienceonthiscampus, explain- | 


ing how he hopes to lead student education and 
student life. He couldcommenton Hopkins larger 
role in nationwide matters, whether it be as aleader 
inhealth care, a partner in this country’s defense, or 
-a torch-bearer for cutting edge research. He could 
provide progress reports on exciting ventures the 
school is undertaking, such a$ the Charles Village 
Project or the South Quad Project. He could ad- 
dress our school on matters of security, and report 
on headway made in the school’s attempts to make 
students safer. The possibilities for making stu- 
dents feel good about attending Hopkins really are 
endless, mainly because this type of thing is simply 
not done for students. It’s the type of service we feel 
the best university presidents should provide. 
When Milton S. Eisenhower was president, he 
used to leave the Nichols House porch light on asa 
sign that students could come visit and speak with 
him. We’re not suggesting that president Brody do 
the same, but if you’rea senior here, you don’t have 
stories like that to share. 





Notes for the MSE Symposium 


‘che MSE Symposium has madea point of being 
different than last year. With a decidedly more 
intellectual bent, this symposium has come a long 
way since the 2003 symposium’s de facto key note 

s Ann Coulter and Michael Moore, both of 
whom drewhuge crowds, but whose speeches were 
little more than partisan pandering. This year, the 
staff has raised the intellectual bar by inviting a 
selection of more serious personalities, including 


Howard Zinn, Gregory Mankiw and William — 


Schneider, to speak alongside more pop-culture 
oriented figures such as Dr. Ruth. Ina heated elec- 
tion year, the line-up was appropriately politicized. 
It’snicetosee morebrain in the symposium line-up 
and less vitriolic brawn, — 

But while this newfound balance is a big im- 
provement, themostevident downfall of this year’s 
Symposium is that the speaker list it is simply too 
long. This likely resulted from a well-intentioned 

~ effort to seek out as many speakers as possible, but 
attendance is suffering as a result. The Symposium 
has always benefitted by featuring a handful of big 

tame speakers. More speakers means less money 
" With new co-chairs in the process of being cho- 
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year’s sympo- 


sium. We encourage néxt year’s MSE Sympo- 
sium Co-chairs to think aboutanumber of subtle 
changes before the next selection of speakers. 
With a suggested cut in the number of speakers, 
the symposium could focus on attracting bigger 
name intellectuals to draw students. This year’s 
best example was General Wesley Clark, a 
thoughtful intellectual who has significant star 
power. . 

It’savery difficultbalance trying to choose speak- 
ers who sponsor intelligent and informed debate, 
but also carry the name recognition that gets stu- 
dents into the Shriver seats. However, that balance 
must be struck if MSE hopes to retain its recent 
popularity whileremainingtruetotheSymposium’s 
original intent. 

Next year’s Co-chairs should build on this year’s 
intellectual successes by keying in on studentinput. 
Hopkins is a campus of ideas and student advice 
could certainly benefit the formation of the speaker 
lineup. The Symposium might want to setup a well 
publicized e-mail address so that students may 
offer suggestions orfeedback. = 
_ The MSE Symposiumis one of the most popular 
events on campus each year. Taking these steps will 
help ensure it stays that way. ae hiy 
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‘Fun’ intersession at 


the cost of academics 


I graduated from Hopkins in 2002. 
Ican already say that I have benefited 
from attending such a fine univer- 
sity. Current students should know 
that Hopkins is adequately preparing 
them for the future. 

Unfortunately, every time I return 
to campus and read the News-Letter, 
I discover new ways in which the ad- 
ministration is harming positive at- 
tributes of the Hopkins undergradu- 
ate experience. The latest example is 
theadministration’s plan to diminish 
the significance of Intersession 
courses. 

As a member of the JHU varsity 
baseball team, I found Intersession 
courses to be vital to my academic 
success. In working extremely hard 
for three weeks during Intersession, I 
was able to earn three credits that 
would help lighten my schedule dur- 
ing the spring baseball season. 

I looked at each Intersession 
course as an opportunity to challenge 
myself while enjoying greater direct 
attention from professors. 

The administration’s plan to re- 
move 3-credit courses in the name of 
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“fun” is outrageous. 

Very little of my JHU academic ex- 
perience was about having “fun.” Why 
the sudden emphasis on such a 
word? Most likely, this is all part of 
some design to squeeze more money 
out of students’ families. 

I urge current students to ques- 
tion the new policy, which will come 
into effect in 2006. 


-David Seitz, KSAS’02 


Internship proposal 
unfair to students 


lama senior undergrad at Hopkins 
and I was appalled this afternoon while 
reading the following in the News-Let- 
ter: Students may have to pay for their _ 
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LETTERS POLICY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Letters 
should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the Gatehouse 
by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News.Letter@jhu.edu for inclusion in 
that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become property of the News- 
Letter and cannot be returned. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit 
for space, grammar and clarity. Letters must include the name, address 
and telephone number of the author. Letters credited only to organiza- 
tions will not be printed. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the 
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internship credits? How is this fair? I 
could not believe my eyes when I saw 
this. I was sure that I had to be reading 
the April Fool’s edition. 

Students pay $40,000 a year to this 
institution and now Hopkins wants 
more? And, for doing nothing! To 
even come up with such an idea is 
crazy. Shouldn’t we, as a research 
institution, be focused on more press- 
ing matters— like finding a cure for 
cancer— than trying to weasel stu- 
dents out of an extra $1500? We are 
not trying to steal credits from here. 
We would like to get some real world 
experience before entering the real 
world. Is that too much to ask? 

How much more anti-student can 
Hopkins be? 


Mike Spiciarich, KSAS’05. 
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ntersession can be a very bleak time at 
Hopkins. The campus is empty, gray 
sleet and rain dominates the fore- 
cast, and the brick walkways ice over. 
Aside from the miserable weather, it will 
be especially hard to be on campus this Janu- 
ary, knowing that where you once had an op- 
portunity for credits, you now only have prom- 
ises of fun through learning that are dubious at 
best. The new change in Intersession policyisa 
disappointment in practice, if not on Paper. 

The new, predominately one and two credit 
S/U courses are varied and explore new topics 
inacademia. On some level,they are an impres- 
sive move towards diversity, as the News-Letter 
mentioned in last week’s editorial. 

It’salso nice that Deans Baderand Burger, who 
have proven themselves committed to the quality 
of students’ lives in a number of different ways, 
would try to broaden our academic horizons as 
well. However, I find a large gap in what may 
broaden students’ horizons, and what the new 
Intersession will mean for students. 

The simplest and most obvious explanation 
is that we’re simply getting less for our money. 
Our tuition, where it usually went towards the 
opportunity fora credit, goes towards the vacu- 
ous promise of a horizon that seems too far 
away. 

Replacing the possibility of real classes with 
filler, one week classes is not enough to satisfy 
students’ wants or needs. Furthermore, I can’t 
understand what Intersession was lacking in 
years past. Our winter semesters have been 
fairly laid back as is, as well as educational. I 
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New Intersession a cheap compromise for students 


myself have made the January pilgrimage twice 
now, and I have experienced Intersession for 
two fabulous and enriching winters. Through 
snow and sleet, I took a pass/fail Italian course 
my freshman year, and came back again the 
next year to work on research. 
Mostimportantly, during these two sessions, I 
met students that didn’t have the chance to ex- 
pand their schedules during the year for either 
sports or personal reasons, and made the sacrifice 
away from home to utilize this precious interim 
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semester. In the News-Letter editorial last week 
they were called patofan “unfortunatebyproduct” 
ofthe change They’ re students, athletes and schol- 
ars not byproducts. 

It is a shame if we are overhauling a system 
that wasn’t entirely failing, especially at the cost 
of the misfortune ofa number of students. Why 
are completing academic credits and taking 
academically diverse courses mutually exclu- 
sive? Those of us who would like to get a few 
courses out of the way do not want to settle with 
cheap academic standards more than anyone 
else.There is no reason why Intersession can’t 
both serve students’ needs for credit require- 
ments and for academic quality. 

It seems like the biggest assumption of the 


semester change is that Hopkins students cannot 
handle the inherent stress of grades, because we 
prove ourselves to be grade grubbing. It is pa- 
thetic that so many of us are competitive, but it is 
unfair and naive to think that puttting us in an 
academic “time-out” for a month will help the 
nature of Hopkins culture. 

Many ofus need to use this month to stay on 
track. For years, many of us have relied on the 
opportunity for both an opportunity to work 
towards major requirements. Mind you, this is 
not every student, but a number of case-spe- 
cific problems add up to too many unfulfilled 
students. 

In majors such as international studies, for 
example, we only move onwards towards com- 
pleting a checklist that seems to never end. We 
flock to weak large survey courses during the 
year to fill our N,Q, Ecredits, instead of enrich- 
ing ourselves with other classes that may actu- 
ally make us better people. 

Working toward the promise of a finished 
list, I have gone through the motions of five 
semesters without having the opportunity to 
take Art History, English, Philosophy, or mu- 
sic. I do not see myself becoming a better 
person for taking Guided Tour of the Plan- 
ets. 

We have a few choice weeks for learning in 
January. It is disheartening to know I can’t use 
them to my best advantage. And while there 
may be courses in English and history and in- 
ternational relations thatare offered in the 2005 
Intersession, they are only a tease of the depth 
one should have within the span of one semes- 


ter. It’s sad to think we can cram “learning” 
within the span of one or two weeks and call it 
broadening our horizons. Itleavesa strong taste 
of academic dissatisfaction in my mouth. It’s 
only a cheap fix toa greater problem ofa lack of 
broad academia on campus. Andit’s a cheap fix 





that’s also atthe cost ofstudents’ creditsandthe | 


value of our tuition. 

While some students only care about grades, 
many of us wish there could be more genuine 
academic diversity in their lives. This change 
comes with faculty overhauls, like the planned 
humanities initiative, not sacrificing our 
intersession for the sake of an artificial sense of 
diversity. 

I hope that in future Intersessions, we will 
allow the mini semester to shift the burden away 
from our fall and spring semesters, so we can 
really devote time to academic expansion when 
there are enough weeks to really learn from it. 

Not only will the new Intersession plan force 
some students into summer school and clumsy 
distribution requirements during the semes- 
ters; it.is short of what it should be. The ideal 
Intersession should be a time with personal 
enrichment, yes, keep ballroom dancing and 
the Bob Dylan class alive and well — but make 
it practical. 

It’s nota sin for students to hope to maximize 
their time with oneextramonth. Make Intersession 
a balance between credit and academic creativity, 
so Monday mornings in future Januarys won’t 
seem so bleak for our students just trying to get by. 
—Francesca Hansen is a junior international 
studies major. 





Leaders overlook 
Palestinian sentiment 


merican policymakers and states- 

men believe the Middle East is bet- 

ter off without Yasser Arafat. 

Madeline Albright said Arafat “was 

viewed asan obstacle to peace, both 
by the Israelis and the United States.” The Bush 
administration refrained from explicitly saying 
so, but it is well known from its past relations 
with Arafat that his passing is more welcomed 
than not. - 

No doubt his death generates hope in some 

circles ofa peaceful solution in the Middle East. 
for his ties to Palestinian 
wks and attacks on Israel. He is 
infam ed for not accepting the “best 
deal ever seen” for Middle East peace under 
President Clinton. 

But it is as if American statesmen forget that 
one of the world’s most influential — and con- 
troversial — leaders 
is dead. And in do- 
ing so, they forgetthe 
importance of his 





leadership to the Pal- > tion reflected 
Sushi people. WHAT IT S WorTH the attach- 
America joins New- ment of 
Zealand, Malaysia, ‘ [Arafat’s] 
Israel, England, Australia and others in wel- people toward him.” 


coming Arafat’s death. These countries see his 
death as less heartbreak and more opportunity. 

But much of the rest of the world empathizes 
with the Palestinians for the death of their leader. 
China joined the Muslim state Indonesia in ex- 
pressing sympathies for “a symbol of struggle and 
independence.” Jacques Chirac of France went to 
Arafat’s hospital bedside to express his sympa- 
thies. President Bush and Prime MinisterTony 
Blair, on the otherhand, skirted a direct acknowl- 
edgment of Arafat’s death with strategic use of 
language. “Our sympathies are with the Palestin- 
ian people as they begin a period of mourning,” 
said Bush together with Blair. “Yet the months 
ahead offer a new opportunity to make progress 
toward a lasting peace.” 

There was no mention of Arafat or the 
consequences of his death for the Palestinian 
people. Instead Bush moved the topic imme- 
diately away from Arafat’s death and onto 
hopes of greater opportunity for peace. In 
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the minds of Bush and 
others it was as if the Pal- 
estinians simply forgot 
about Arafat and sud- 
denly envisioned peace. 

And if there was any 
doubt that Palestinians 
adored their leader it was 
erased with the chaos 
present at his burial. 
Whereas Americans line 
up along the street or turn 
on the television to witness 
astate funeral, Palestinians... jos 
tore down fences and shot : 
rifles in the air to witness 
Arafat’s “state” funeral. 
The pictures showed the 
raw emotion of Palestin- 
ians. In the pe 
words of Saeb - f'® 
Erakat: “The 
chaotic situa- 


Not only was this at- 
tachment ignored by 
statesmen around the 
world, but it was ignored 
most peculiarly by the 
American media.Inmuch 
the same way Bush moved 
the topic of Arafat’s death 
away from considerations ; 
ofmourning, the media followed the President’s 
trailand moved the headlines toward consider- 
ations of opportunity. Talk of “peace and op- 
portunity” subordinated talk ofheartbreak and 
sympathy. 

Certainly when as large a figure as Arafat dies 
the world must move on. But the style with which 
much of the world moved on simply lacked cour- 
tesy for the Palestinian people. It must be remem- 
bered that Palestinians lost the only leader they 
haveknown for generations. This is no trivialloss, 
especially for a people as distressed as the Pales- 


tinians. Western leaders talk about peace and 
opportunity — for most Palestinians, Arafat was 
the only hope of peace and opportunity. 

Yes, Arafat condemned numerous opportu- 
nities for peace. For that reason alone one feels 
inclined to show limited respect for his death, if 
any at all. But it is one thing to show limited 
respect toward Arafat’s death and limited re- 
spect toward the sentiments ofhis people toward. 
his death. 

Bush’s strategic use of language did exactly 
that; it expressed sympathies for “the people” 
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and not “the man.” But nevertheless this fragile 
balance between expressing sympathies for Pal- 
estinians and sympathies for Arafat was broken 
by immediate talk of a window-of-opportu- 
nity. This makes the United States and other 
nations appear insensitive and opportunistic. 
To many, peace appears more possible now 
with Arafat’s death. No doubt there isa window of 
opportunity. Nevertheless, he was revered by Pal- 
estinians, and that should have been appreciated. 
—Michael Huerta is a junior applied math- 
ematics and political science major. 
‘ 





Looking at a failing American Democracy 


s America in a crisis of democ- 
racy? Since the 


President ” 
a mandate on the religious state 
ofthe Union by perhaps 35 percent of the 
American public eligible to vote, there hasbeen 
alot of talk of what went wrong and what is to 
bedone: emigrate, secede, enforce state srights? 
But it is democracy itself that holds the answer. 
- ‘America was born in pursuit of the idea that 
richwhite men have the rightto pursuelife, liberty 


and property. Andtheyhavebeen in pursue prison system, the Patriot Act, and so forth). 

- three for hundreds of years, each to greater or the priso Bhs fees ctlany 
 aibaeejetge have expands, so does the 
ig arg ete PPE "ability of the indi- 
‘anengn Death andimprisonment viduals in said soci- 
always been at the ex” ety to create without 
can in no way add to the outside barriers. The 

: a} Soviet Union is a 

good example of the 

opposite, wherein 

the lack of freedom 

led to stagnation in the arts, and pure theft in 

Insofar as this is true, democracy becomes, 


reelection of 
Bush, who was given — 





could point to genocide and other types of 
oppression as a prerequisite to growth. Ex- 
amples can be pointed to throughout the list of 
“industrialized nations” — Germany, England, 
Israel, etc. Rather we must look at the prin- 
ciples of the state and understand growth within 
those parameters. 

Death andimprisonmentcan in no way add to 
the positive outputs ofa society. Freedom can and 
does make our society better. Most of what we 
have nowin America is due toa general growth in 
freedom (barringinroadssuchasCOINTELPRO, 







_ inits essence, a grein lint aetemiation 
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selves how they will organize. 

And the examples of the greatness that can 
be achieved utilizing the freedoms therein are 
endless. Unfortunately, discussions of the state 


- of democracy in the United States are then 


extremely shortsighted. Is it possible to freely 
organize in a situation where there exists pri- 
vate property? 

Moreover, regardless ofac- 
tivities within the State, can our 
foreign policy support such 
ideals within the current 
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people. 

We have dismissed “the war to end all wars,” 
we have forgotten “never again,” we refuse to 
accept that “an eye for an eye makes the whole 
world blind.” We have still not learned our 
lessons. It is the history of nations that have 
forged powerful alliances to offend, discourage 
and destroy freedom for people around the 
world that leads me to say we 
must transcend arguments of 
liberal and conservative, but 
rather focus on what we agree 


rk? Th i ith: d : 
darigne Our cent sme GUEST COLUMN the esi of itera 
of affairs makes this more ob- “4 conservative traditionally 
vious than ever. The center of stands at whether or not to in- 


the country is making America’s decisions while 
the people on the coasts are paying for it, both 
‘literally and figuratively. Externally, we see a simi- 
larsituation with Iraq. The poor people of America 


and Iraqare paying for it, contrary to thewishes of — 


the majority of people in both countries, Ameri- 
can suppression of freedom leads not only to an 
increase in terror, but to the suppression and 


destruction of that which is of real value to us — 
arts, technology, and everything that allows us to _ 


thrive and interact as humans. Thisis sacrificed in 
the interest of property and at the expense of all 


~ . is 


terfere in a capitalist system that necessarily cre- 
ates massive inequality. . 


But our belief in democracy is our belief that 


s 


society. 3 
—Mark Belinsky is a junior social justice and 
film major. | ‘ee 2 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Bush won 
with more 
than base 


oral values has be- 
come the  oft- 
repeated, pundit- 
favored buzz phrase 
for this year’s Presi-_ 
dential election — and with good rea- 
son. A majority of voters in exit polls 
this year cited — above the war on 
terror, Iraq, and the economy — 
“moral values” as the highest priority 


| in choosing a candidate. This is sure 
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to leave a bitter taste in the mouths of 
most Democrats, who were sure they 
could capitalize on a strong anti-war 
backlash and inflammatory and ex- 
aggerated rhetoric about the 
economy. But unfortunately for John 
Kerry, all of his issues were edged out 
by the one thing Democrats have 
never been able to embody — “moral 
values.” 

But what does that phrase mean 
exactly, and how did it translate into , 
avictory, with the popular support of 
the majority, for President Bush this 
year? Senior CNN Political Analyst 
Bill Schneider came to speak at 
Hopkins last week in an effort to an- 
swer these and other questions piv- 
otal to the Bush triumph. 

Hestarted outby noting the distinc- 
tion between himself, an “explainer,” » 
and a pundit — they have opinions, 
whereas he just explains trends and nu- 
merical data. And so he did — he cited 
plenty of mind-numbing exit polls in 
enumerating for us the specific reasons 
Bush won the election. 

If anyone thinks the residual bit- 
terness ofa Democratic party is some- 
how lost this year, they haven’t been 


| keeping up on their beltway politics. 


The Republican Party is still un- 
der attack, and Democrats are still _ 
asserting that they are the party that 
represents “American values,” as is — 
clear from the Democratic National 
Committee Web site alone. 

Despite the fact apparently lost on 
them thata majority of Americans, who 
incidentally cited values as their main 
reason for voting, selected George W. 
Bush as their candidate for President, 
the Democrats have decided that their 
bestrecourseis to attack portions of the 
electorate in an effort to somehow le- 
gitimize their defeat. 

What portions of the electorate, 
specifically? The so-called evangeli- 
cal or southern conservative “base” 
of the Republican Party. Democrats 
assert thatitwas these backward, hate- 
mongering bigots of social terror that 
somehow carried Bush to victory be- 
hind the scenes, targeted stealthily by 
the shadowy, conniving scarecrow 
they ve established in the form of Karl 
Rove. 

But Schneider came to Hopkins 
and rebuffed all of these claims last 
week, not because he’s a conservative 
but because he’s an experienced po- 
litical analyst. 

Admittedly, Karl Rove did get that 
bloc of four million evangelicals he’d 
mentioned as conspicuously absent 
in 2000, and Christian evangelicals 
did vote in record numbers this year. 
But,asSchneiderastutelypointedout 
last week, so did everyone else, and it 
was this significantly larger national 
voter turnout, not that specific coali- — 
tion of Christian evangelicals, that _ 
carried the election in Bush’s column. 

Bush most significantly gained 
among Hispanics, of which he cap- — 
tured about 45 percent of the vote, — 
and women, in which he gained and | 
even won among those who were 
married. He defeated a Catholic can- | 
didate among Catholic voters, and if 
you look at the numbers, he made | 
positive gains in every single bloc of — 
religious voters, including Jews. rt 

Schneider ably summed it all up by — 
explaining that Karl Rove’s masterful . _ 
tactwasnotinhisabilitytodrawoutthe — 
evangelical vote, but to garner wide ~ 
gainsincross-cutting electoral constitu- 
encies at the same time. ' 

The reason Bush won a majority 
of the popular vote was that he was 
able to appeal to everybody. It’s hard | 
tobe memorable foranysetofvalues, 
let alone the ones Americans voted 
on in this election, when you don’t) = 
even have aclearstanceonthe most) 
basic of issues. Bush did,andheand. 
the Republicans sent yet another si ae 
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Vitamin E linked to h 


BY NINA KEYVAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Vitamin E supplements may do more harm 
than good, and could contribute to some deaths in 
higher doses, a new review suggests. 

Many people take high doses of the vitamin in 
the hopes of having it counter the effects of free 
radicals, molecules that are thought to damage 
cells and lead to illnesses such as heart disease or 
cancer. 

Arecent Johns Hopkins School of Public Health 
study indicates that high doses of the antioxidant 
vitamin E (in excess of 400 IU) is linked to an 
increased rate of mortality. 

By reevaluating the data from 19 vitamin E stud- 
ies over the past decade, the author of the study, Dr. 
Edgar R. Miller and his research team found thata 
high daily dose was linked to a six percent in- 
creased risk of death. 

This finding was presented on Nov. 10 at the 
American Heart Association’s scientific sessions 
in New Orleans. The study will be simultaneously 
published in the Noy. 10 issue of the Annals of 
Internal Medicine. 

In their study, the scientists state that the cause 
of increased risk for death will indeed require fur- 
ther investigation. 

However, it is proposed that high doses of vita- 
min E disrupt the natural balance of antioxidants 
in the body and increase vulnerability to oxidative 
damage. 

Previous findings indicated that vitamin E 
may have a protective function by preventing 
damage to the DNA of cells caused by free radi- 
cals. 

Another possibility is that the vitamin’s anti- 
coagulant properties disrupt proper clotting so 
much that a person could be at higher risk for a 
type of stroke known as an intracerebral hemor- 
rhage. 

The authors wrote that “any high-dosage vita- 
min supplements should be discouraged until evi- 
dence of efficacy is documented from appropri- 
ately designed clinical trials.” 

Miller and his fellow researchers used a process 
known as meta-analysis to reanalyze the results 
from 19 trials which involved 135, 967 subjects. 
This process combines results from multiple stud- 
ies that are separate, but related. 

Information was simply organized according to 
whether the patients took high or low doses of 
vitamin E. 

Out of the 19 trials, nine tested vitamin E alone 
while 10 tested it in combination with other vita- 

mins. 

In 11 trials participants took a daily dose of 400 

IUs or more of the vitamin. 
Findings showed that in nine of these trials 
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The FDA recommends 10 mg of vitamin E a day, which one can get from fruits served at Hopkins. 


there wasa six percentincrease in death rateamong 
the subjects compared to those who only took 
placebos. 

Low daily doses of vitamin E (approximately 
200 IUs daily or less) were administered in the 
other eight trials. In these eight trials, a clear link 
with death rate was not established. 

The investigators said, however, that the study 
examined relatively small pools of patients. Most 
trials included patients who were over the age of 60 
and had chronic diseases. 

Thus, the findings may have limited relevance 
for younger, healthy adults and could change if a 
larger trial size or group with different charactetis- 
tics were used. 

The typical American gets approximately 10 
TUs of vitamin E in their diet, which is what the 
government recommends. 

The scientists note that establishing a daily rec- 


BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JoHns Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


As a meaningless pastime, a last 
minute resource for research papers, 
or a way to keep up to date on the 
latest events, most people have prob- 
ably made use of the versatility of the 


} | Internet search engine. 


In terms of popularity, Google re- 
peatedly tops the list, but there is a 
variety of other Internet search en- 
gines available. 

Some of these are, but are not lim- 
ited to Yahoo! search (http:// 


| www.yahoo.com), Ask Jeeves (http:// 


www.ask.com), and Altavista (http:// 
www.altavista.com). 

For people who do not want to 
restrict themselves to only one search 
engine, there is Metacrawler (http:// 
www.metacrawler.com). 

Metacrawler searches claim to 
search Google, Yahoo, Ask Jeeves, 
About, LookSmart, Overture and 
FindWhat to find the best response 
to the entered query. 

Dogpile (http:// 
www.dogpile.com) is another such 
composite search engine. Dogpile 
searches the same search engines 


| that Metacrawler does. 


According to metacrawler.com, the 
most popular searches recently are: 
Condoleeza Rice, Nicolette Sheridan, 
Margaret Hassan, Colin Powell, Vibe 


| Awards, and BCS Rankings. 


ommended dose for the antioxidant vitamins (vi- | 
tamin E, vitamin C, and beta carotene) is difficult, 
since these antioxidant vitamins react chemically 
with the free radicals in the body. 

In addition, while vitamin C is water-soluble 
and any excess leaves the body via urine, beta 
carotene and vitamin E are both fat-soluble so any 
excess accumulates in the fat cell membranes over | 
time. 

There is no recommended dose for vitamin E, | 
although current guidelines set a tolerable limit of | 
up to 1,500 IUs per day. 

Doctors say the findings should finally re- 
solve years of conflicting information abouthigh | 
doses of the popular supplement, which is taken 
to prevent a variety of illnesses, including heart 
disease, cancer, Alzheimer’s disease and recently 
to counter the effects of aging due to the free | 
radicals. 








Vulvodynia more common than once thought 


BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Vulvodynia, a condition which 
received media attention with a men- 
tion on Sex and the City, is notas rare 
as it sounds. 

It is not normally on the list of 
common ailments that affect the 
woman’s reproductive system, and is 
more commonly misdiagnosed as a 
yeast infection or bacterial infection. 
As a result, many women will go on 
suffering because of the wrong type 
of medication and treatment. 

According to the American Acad- 
emy of Family Physicians, vulvodynia 
is chronic discomfort or pain in the 
vulvar region that can’t be attributed 
to infection or skin disease. Millions 
of women across the United States 
suffer from a vulvar pain disorder. 

The pain can usually be described 
as burning, itching, stinging or an 
irritating and raw feeling. Normal ac- 
tivities suchas exercising, walking and 
sitting can be particularly painful. 
Sexual intercourse is also very pain- 
ful, and sex drive can take a sharp 
nose-dive. This also gives way to psy- 
chological side effects. 

Pain is spread from the clitoral re- 
gion to the lower vestibule, comprising 
of the labia minora and the hymenal 
ring. External painin the labia majorais 
the mosttelltale sign ofanabnormality. 
These symptoms can last for months to 
even years. The main cause of 
vulvodynia is still unknown, buta vari- 
ety of factors that can possibly contrib- 
ute to the onset of vulvodynia. 

If the woman is susceptible to fre- 
quent yeast infection and irritates her 
genital region with chemicals such as 
deodorants or douches, or is allergic 
to certain soaps and detergents, itcan 
trigger vulvodynia. 

Women whohavealsohad frequent 
antibiotic treatments, laser or surgery 
treatment in the genital region and 
women with genital warts also seem to 
be more susceptible to vulvodynia. 

Further research has shown that 
weakened pelvic floor muscles and 
nerve irritation in the area has also 
been linked to vulvodynia. Initial di- 
agnoses usually overlook vulvodynia. 

Certain types ofvulvarpainarecom- 
monly mistaken as yeast infections, 

initis, or urinary tract infections. 

This is risky to women because it 

n 


is now predicted by the NIH that 
about 14 million women in the 
United States will have vulvodynia 
anda vast majority of them willleave 
undiagnosed. 

In a survey conducted by Dr. Ber- 
nard Harlow of Brigham and 
Woman’s Obstectrics and Gynecol- 
ogy Epidemiology Center in Boston, 
Mass., he found that 16 percent of all 
women documented would experi- 
ence symptoms to classify their dis- 
order as vulvodynia. 

Like most diseases, there are dif- 
ferent strains of vulvodynia. Cyclic 
vulvovaginitis is reoccurring pain just 
before and after the menstrual cycle. 
The pain is worsened during sexual 
intercourse and by condoms and use 
of antibiotics. 

Usually this sort of vulvodynia is 
most frequently misdiagnosed as a 
yeast infection, and treatment has no 
improvement. 

However, when diagnosedcorrectly, 
vulvodynia can be treated with 
Fluconazole, an antifungal cream ap- 
plied fortwo months, as wellas physical 
therapy tostrengthen the pelvicmuscles 
or mineral supplements of calcium. 

The other two strains that affect 
premenopausal women between the 
ages of 18 to 45 are vulvar vestibulitis 
syndrome, which can be treated 
with a combination therapy of hor- 
mones and biofeedback, and 
dyesthetic vulvodynia, also known 
as essential vulvodynia. 

Vulvarvestibulitis syndrome (VVS) 
is usually caused by anallergic reaction 
to a drug, irritation caused by chemi- 
cals or reaction to laser therapy. Essen- 
tial vulvodyniais treated by antidepres- 
sants as well as biofeedback. 

Ifa physician suspects vulvodynia 
in a patient, he or she will prescribe 
the following treatments to help alle- 
viate and prevent further irritations. 

Ifa woman knows that she is sus- 
ceptible to symptoms that could in- 


‘dicate vulvodynia, she could help 


avoid discomfort by avoiding using 
harsh soaps, petroleum jelly, bubble 
baths, bath oils, douches, and deodor- 
ant sprays in her genital region. 

It is also helpful to rinse with clear 
water frequently. This will wash away 
irritating discharges and help prevent 
further infections. y 

Additionally, it is highly recom- 
mended to wear cotton underwear 


* 


and loose clothing, and to avoid 
pantyhose and anything restrictive. 
Use only unbleached cotton toilet 
paper and sanitary products. 
Furthermore, if using contracep- 
tion, avoid contraceptive products 
that willirritate the genital area. Make 


BY EMILY NALVEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


As a culminating senior design 
project, four mechanical engineer- 
ing students, Edoardo Biancheri, 
Dan Hake, Dat Truong and Landon 
Unninayer built a remote-con- 
trolled robotto detectlandminesin 
rugged terrain. 

This project was aimed at helping 
humanitarian groups and the mili- 
tary prevent landmine-related acci- 
dents of which there are approxi- 
mately 24,000 annually, according to 
United Nations statistics. 

Carl Nelson, a principal staff 
physicist at the Johns Hopkins Ap- 
plied Physics lab, sponsored this 
group, giving his time, expertiseand 
$10,000 to help finance the en- 
deavor. He also gave the group 10. 
requirements for the robot for 
which they had nine months to de- 
sign, build and test their deliver- 
able prototype. 

Some of these requirements, 
such as producing the robots for 
less than $1,000 and being able to 
drop the robots from heights up- 
wards of 30 cm, proved most chal- 
lenging for the team. 


In the end, the group decided to _ 


make a two-piece vehicle that ran 
ona set of treads. 
The first piece contained the 


brains of the operation, suchas the — 


gearbox and drive train. The sec- 


_ ond housed a paint container, © 


| which sprayed a marking on the 
ground the whrthelininte 
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sure that underwear is thoroughly 
washed of all detergent. 

If you are a female and are con- 
cerned about your own reproductive 
health and appear to have any of these 
symptoms listed above, do not hesi- 
tate to consult with your physician. 





To test the efficacy of Internet 
search engines, the word “Paris” was 
submitted to see what types of sites 
were returned by the search engine. 

The search on Google yielded 
112,000,000 results concerning tour- 
ism at the French capital and only 
took0.45 seconds. An Altavista search 
yielded over 10 pages of results, and 
suggested 10 other related searches 
ranging from Paris, Texas to Paris 
Hilton. 

Metacrawler was also quick and 
yielded many results, but the “are 
you looking for?” suggestions per- 
tained more to Paris, France than 
the other alternatives suggested by 
Altavista. 

With the advent of high-speed 
Internet, speed does not seem a ma- 
jor factor in determining which Web 
search engine functions better. 
Metacrawler, however, did yield 
more focused results and its alter- 
native suggestion section was more 
relevant. _ 

A similar study was conducted by 
bbc.com, and it found Google to be 
the most effective search engine. 

The BBC reviewed Google, Yahoo!, 
AskJeeves, and MSN searches. It found 
Ask Jeeves to be the most useful in 
finding specific references due to its 
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the operators to see where the robot 
was traveling without being outin the 
field with the robot. 

Hailed a success by their sponsor 
and their academic professor, Dr. An- 
drew Conn, the group received inter- 
national recognition in many news- 
papers and magazines as a result of 
this work. 

However, perfectionist Biancheri 
confesses that if the group were to 
have time past their May 2004 dead- 
line, they would have wanted to im- 
prove the grips on the tank-like wheel 
treads which tended to slip after ex- 
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tensive usage. 
Healso emphasized that the group 


_ had excellent dynamics both work- 


ing academically and socially, which 
helped them overall. He estimates that 
the project took at least eight to 10 
hours a week, and many more as the 
delivery deadline approached. 
Taking classes in manufacturing 
engineering and computer auto- 
mated design (CAD) proved espe- 
cially useful to the group. They spent 
many hours creating detailed CAD 
drawings, which they would send to 
machine shops to fabricate. They 


igh death rates Options abound for 


Internet search sites 


question and answer format. The re- 
viewer also found the Yahoo! Web site 
to be overly cluttered, unlike the 
minimalist appearance of Google. 

A study in Science, which was pub- 
lished in 1998, found that Northern 
Light had the greatest percentage of 
coverage of available Web sites. This 
was followed by Altavista, Snap, 
HotBot, Microsoft, Go, Google, Ya- 
hoo, Excite, and Lycos. 

Undoubtedly, the number of 
people who use search engines is rap- 
idly increasing. 

According to Web Business Ar- 
ticles, 88 percent of people who use 
the Internet use search engines. 

Another article by StatMarket indi- 
cates that 13 percentofall trafficto Web 
sites come from search engines, and 
this percentage has significantly in- 
creased. 

With the increase in search engine 





The BBC reviewed 
Google, Yahoo!, Ask 
Jeeves, and MSN 
searches. It found Ask 
Jeeves to be the most 
useful in finding 
specific references due 
to its question and 
answer format. 





use and the potential to market better 
search engines to a growing consumer 
base, more studies are being con- 
ducted to examine people’s usage of 
search engines. 

For example, more people submit 
queries to Web search engines in the 
mornings, according to a study in In- 
formation Processingand Management, 
which was published in March 2004. 

Furthermore, the study shows that 
the amount of time people spend in- 
vestigating the queries is also much 
longer in the morning. 

There are an increasing number of 
searchenginesavailableon the Internet, 
which makes it easier to find one that is 
best suited to a person’s needs. 

After all, specificity of the search 
query, rather than the search en- 
gine itself, will probably be the 
greater determinant of Internet 
search success. 





also gained extensive knowledge 
about rapid prototyping ma- 
chines through the manufactur- 
ing class, which they used to fab- 
ricate many of their plastic parts. 
Using the plastic parts was one of 
the ways the group managed to 
reduce costs. 

Though their interaction with 
other Hopkins divisions and start- 
ing their project early helped, the 
team was able to create this excep- , 
tional project and pass the final re- 
quired classes in the mechanical 
engineering program to graduate. 
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More mon 


BY HARRISON BRADLOW 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Pay day is one of my favorite days 
at college. Several thoughts of food, 
clothing and other necessities is what 
first comes to mind..A college 
student's wallet is usually pretty tight 
so getting the most for your money is 
important when it comes to meals 
and clothing. 

But getting the most out of your 
money also depends on whoyoutrust 
watch your money. Although some 
might prefer to stuff their mattress 
full of cash, the need for sound bank- 
ing practices is a reality in today’s 
world. 

Anyone asking the question, 
“Where should I go for banking?” 
need do no more than conduct a 
simple Internet search, 
Smartpages.com, the online branch 
of the Yellow Pages, showed 50 banks 
within just two miles of the Univer- 

sity, and literally hundreds more in 
the surrounding area. 

Amid this plethora of banking 
options, how is a simple college stu- 
dent to decide where to bank? 
Hopkins props up M&T, and even 
sports its own M&T location across 
from the book store in Gilman, butis 
this option the best way to go? 

Options, as I suggested earlier, are 
easy to find. Virtually any bank will 
have a Web site filled with phone 
numbers and e-mail addresses. 

Mostimportantis for you to know 
what it is you want out of your bank. 
What do you expect your balance to 
be? Do you wantan account for check- 

ing or saving? How much will you be 
using your account? 

Atit’s most basic, the decision be- 
tween a checking and a savings ac- 
countis: relatively how much will you 
be spending money out of the ac- 
count? If the answer was “a lot,” then 
you wanta checking account. Ifit was 
“not much,” then you want savings. 

Next you face the choice between 
types of accounts. All checking ac- 





For you, any interest rate on a 
checking account is good, mainte- 


nance fees are bad, and you want the 
balance requirement to be low. For 


the bank, the opposite is true. So, 
thanks to the market system, and 
those hundreds of options I men- 
tioned earlier, we consumers tend to 
get some pretty good options. 
Moststudents will probablybelook- 
ing for an account option witha low, or 
no, balancerequirement. Usually, ifyou 
drop below the minimum balance for 
your account, the bank will slam you 
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Although Hopkins promotes the use of M&T Bank on campus, there are many competitive banks in the area. 


with fees until your account is at zero. 

So, which option in the area is best 
for you? Here’s a summary of a few 
local banks and their offerings. Keep 
in mind that if this is not exactly what 
you're looking for, there are many 
more options only a phone call or 
mouse click away. 

Bank of America (410-366-5252) 
offers it’s “Campus Edge” plan, tar- 
geted at Hopkins students. This plan 
includes a 25 dollar minimum bal- 
ance (a pretty competitive figure), free 
access at Bank of America ATMs, no 
maintenance fees for five years, a free 
debit card and free online banking. A 
drawback is the need $2 charge for 
using non-bank of America ATMs. 
Bank of America also offers free online 
banking. 

Provident offers several checking 
plans, however their interest bearing 
checking accounts have minimum 
balances to avoid fees ranging from 
300 to over 2,000 dollars. Their “Free 
Checking” plan, however, is very stu- 
dent friendly, with no minimum bal- 
ance, free access to Provident ATMs 
and a $1.50 charge at non-Provident 
machines, a free debit card and no 
monthly fees. Free online banking is 
also available. 

Susquehanna Bank offers a simi- 
lar “Free Checking” plan targeting 
students, with no minimum balance 
and which bears no interest. It does 
require a $25 minimum initial invest- 
ment, though it offers no monthly 
fees, and even throws ina free check- 
book. Like the other options, they 
provide you with a free check card 


with free service at Susquehanna 
ATMs. 

How do these compare to the 
Hopkins-propped M&T? M&T offers 
a few plans, but ifyou are a student at 
Hopkins, the “M&T Totally Free 
Checking” is really the only one of 
concern to you. 

This plan requires no minimum 
balance, butitdoes requirea minimum 
$25 initial deposit. It also offers free 
access at M&T ATMs, no monthly or 
annual maintenance fees, a free debit 
card, and free Web banking. There is a 
$1.75 charge for usingnonM&T ATMs. 

Neither M&T nor Bank of America 
had any sort of use requirement, by 
which you are penalized for using 
your account too little or too much, 
but thatis another restriction to watch 
out for in other banks. 

How did they shape up? M&T is a 
pretty sound choice. Plus, as far as con- 
venience goes, a location in the base- 
ment of Gilman can’tbebeat. Theyalso 
have several ATMs on and around the 
Hopkins campus. 

People who do not live in the mid- 
Atlantic region should be ready to uti- 
lize their online banking, because M&T 
only operates in Delaware, Maryland, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Washington, D.C. 

Wondering how the other options 
fared? Well, after several tries getting 
through to SunTrust, I gave up. 
Though I must say, their automated 
assistance was very user friendly, 
complete with an expected wait time 
(which was always rather high). 

I don’t know how user friendly 
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Your Academics 


Daniel Deudney 


Political Science/International _ 


Relations ; 


Deudney is an accessible, en- 
-ergetic professor who teaches 
both advanced and introductory 
classes in international politics. 
_ He seems to really care about the 
material and wants his students 
to learn it. Be 


In some courses, he offers two 
- searcher whose name appears fre- 


different final exam times to ac- 
commodate students’ exam 
schedules. He has also been 
known to take smaller classes out 
to dinner at the end of the semes- 
ter ‘ 7 mA 





















detailed responses to any major con- 

cerns. He is always there to answer 

questions from students and has very 
_accessible office hours. 

His lectures, besides being inter- 
esting and easy to take notes from are 
also quite humorous. He tries to get 
_ to know his students’ names and he 

encourages critical thinking. 


2 Greg Ball. 
_ Psychology and Brain Sciences/Be- 


_ havior Biology 
Dr. Ball isa well accomplished re- 
quently in the textbooks you'll read 


- for his class. His Animal Behavior 


class is one of the few accessible sci- 


ence classes for all majors. He is 
_ friendly and engaging and tries to 


_ keep students interested in the topics 


that he loves. - 


_ He reminds students of the co- 


_ thors, and pr 


ness theories and relate them to 
real life, making them both under- 
standable and hilarious. 

Aronhime also encourages 
students to take future business 
classes and has converted many 
people to a business minor who 
never considered it before his 
class. 

He is very approachable and 
stays after class to talk to students 
and discuss issues that students 
might have problems with. His 
office hours are extremely help- 
ful and he is willing to make ap- 
pointments for people who can 
meet with him during the desig- 
nated time. 


John Irwin ae 
Writing Seminars/English 


Professor Irwin sometimes 
seems like a bottomless pit of 
knowledge. Although is endless. 
stream of information about some 
of the best writers of the 20th cen- _ 
tury can be daunting, his classes 
are very rewarding. = 

It would be hard to find a pro- 
fessor more passionate about his — 
subject matter and he transfers that 
energy to his students. He encour- 
ages his students to memorize po- 

_ ems and has made students photo 
copies of entire books to help them — 
with a paper. ee 

He has perfected the teaching 

of Faulkner, Fitzgerald and — 
Hemingway, three difficult au- 
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Wachoviawas. When] found out that 
their 10-10 number had a $3.95 sur- 
charge associated with it, I moved on 
to the next choice. Do I really need to 
start racking up charges before I even 
have an account? 

Also, bring your J-Card when you 
open your account. Presumably, any 
bank offering a special plan for 
Hopkins students will require proof 
of your enrollment. 

Finally, here are a few notes on 
banking in general. Checks, upon de- 
posit, can take anywhere from less 
than one to five days to clear. Be care- 
ful about spending money you just 
deposited if your balance cannot oth- 
erwise accommodate the spending. 

The Internet era has brought pri- 
vacyissuesto the forefrontofour minds, 
yet most people havenoideahowmuch 
ofyour personalinformationbanksare 
freely able to give away. Youhave some 
protections against this under the Fi- 
nancial Modernization Actof1999 (also 
known as the Gramm-Leach-Bliley 
Act). Generally, these protections are 
“opt-out” requirements, so ask your 
bank for details on howto protect your- 
self, if you so desire. 

You need to find the bank, and the 
plan, that is right for you. Most of the 
banks discussed offer very similar plans 
forstudents. Evenifyou’re planning on 
using this checking account outside the 
academic year, online banking could 
cover your needs. And remember, the 
moreyouunderstandaboutyourbank- 
ing situation the easieritwillbeto man- 
age you money and the easier it will 
be to spend it. 





Several options for 
unemployed students 


[YourJobs 


BY JESSICA BEGANS 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


There comes a point in every 
student’s life when he or she won- 
ders, “How the heck am I going to 
support my addiction to the gelato at 
Sweet Retreat?” The obvious answer 
(besides begging the parents for 
money or turning tricks in Charles 
Village) is to get a job. 

There are many campus resources 
available to help students find em- 
ployment both on and off campus. 
The Student Employment office, lo- 
cated in the basement of Garland Hall 
and on- the Web at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stujob, is the best place 
to start your search for on- and off- 
campus jobs. 

Some students worry that all on- 
campus job openings were filled back 
in Septembet when the Job Fair was 
held. Thisis not true, according to the 
Director of Student Employment 
Lynn O'Neil. 

“We have more jobs than we can 
fill,” said O’Neil. O’Neil pointed out 
that there are currently 47 Hopkins- 
affiliated jobs posted on the Student 
Employment Web site. 

Other students don’t seek cam- 
pus employment because they as- 
sume campus employers only hire 
students granted federal work 
study, a program in which 70 per- 
cent of the student’s paycheck is 
paid for by the federal government 
and only 30 percent is paid for by 
the university. 

“Our office works to dispel myths 
concerning work study,” said 
O’Neil. “The fact is, more students 
work [on campus] who don’t have 
work study than do.” According to 
the Student Employment Web site, 
less than half of the approximately 
2000 undergraduates working on 
campus are paid through a work 


| study program. O’Neil and her of- 


fice have also been working to open 
up more jobs for students without 
work study. 

“When staff are posting or hir- 
ing, we try to discourage them from 
asking for work study only candi- 
dates. We tell them to do an inter- 
view and determine which student 
is the best fit for the job, not to just 
hire the kid with work study. Be- 
cause if it isn’t a good fit, the stu- 
dent will just leave.” 

The office of Student Employment 
encourages students to visit their Web 
site to obtain information about job 
openings, work study, taxes and 
transportation. 


“All of our jobs are posted online, 
for both on- and off-campusand work 
study and non-work study jobs,” said 
based on location, work-study re- 
quirement or job category. Each list- 
ing links to a description of the pay 
rate, the start and end dates of the 
employment, and the hours neces- 
sary per week. 

After deciding which jobs to apply 
for, students may apply for campus 
jobs online using the universal 
Hopkins application form. 

“(The application] can be used for 
any JHU job that’s posted on the Web 
site,” said O’Neil. “It’s a new feature 
this year. What the application really 
isa foundation ofa resume which you 
can keep adding to for four years.” 

The StudentEmployment Website 
also posts many off-campus jobs. 
These employers do not accept work 
study or the universal Hopkiris job 
application. 

Those not ready to commit five 
to 15 hours of their week to a job, yet 
who are still looking for cash, may 
apply to “Quick Cash” the data base 
of temp jobs offered through Stu- 
dent Employment. Students can sign 
up at http://semps.ses.hsa.jhu.edu/ 
stujob/quickCash.cfm to be notified 
via e-mail any time a temp job opens 
up. 

“The average turnaround time for 
these jobs, meaning the time from the 
e-mail being sent to the timea student 
confirms, is 15 minutes,” said O’Neil. 

“That service came out of stu- 
dents saying ‘I don’t want to work 
full time, but I’d still like to earn 
some money.” 

Work study students may get pref- 
erence in hiring, but they have the 
extra burden of paper work. 

“Work study students need to get 
their work study form from Student 
Financial Services and then bring it to 
their employer, who sends it to stu- 
dent employment,” said O’Neil. The 
myth that work-study earnings are 
tax-exempt is false. 

“Allstudent earnings, exceptthose 
from a nontaxable fellowship or sti- 
pend, are taxable,” O’Neil said. 

For those who wish to workata job 
that will help them advance their ca- 
reer the Career Center can help stu- 
dents find a paid internship. 

The Career Center provides lots of 
brochures and free magazines con- 
cerning strategies for choosing and 
pursuing your ideal career. 

The Career Center encourages stu- 
dents to register and use 
HopkinsNET, the Hopkins alumni 
database. This database connects stu- 
dents with alumni who might offer 
them jobs, and it also features career 
advice. 





JHU German club runs efficiently 





Your Clubs 


BY SAM EICHNER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Thanks to tedious planning and 
preparation on the part of the Ger- 
man Club, the folk music group Daft 
came to Levering Hall on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 11. 

A group of five musicians, Daft 
performs a brand of music deeply 
rooted in German culture, andis com- 
prised of several German band mem- 
bers as well. Daft’s genre of folk mu- 
sic has a large following in East 
Germany, home to one of the group’s 
members. 

The German Club is a non-SAC 
group, affiliated with Johns Hopkins 
through the German department, a 
technicality that club president Rob 
Freundlich finds beneficial, saying 
that their status, “provides the flex- 


- ibility necessary to promote a unique 


method in the study of German lan- 
guage and culture.” 

Daft’s performance, made possible 
through the efforts of the German 
Club, is truly a milestone in the evo- 
lution ofthe newly formed club. While 
living in communist East Germany, 
singer/songwriter Wilfried Mengs 
was denied his right to practice his 
musical profession for many years. 
Daft now performs their musicavidly 
and freely, spreading their 
multicultural music to American and 
German audiences alike. 

The successful occasion was also 
made possible by another benefac- 
tor: Deborah McGee Mifflin, Presi- 
dent of the Maryland chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
German (AATG). Mifflin was an in- 
tegral factor in the planning and pro- 


motion of the event as well as in ac- - 


‘ 


quiring the funding from the AATG 
necessary for the event. Mifflin’s suc- 
cess in these endeavors along with aid 
from the German Club yielded a 
smoothly run and very successful 
event. 


The German Club is the only lan- » 


guage club on campus, a somewhat 
surprising statistic. Initially, the 
club had been formed as a place 
where people of acommon German 
heritage came together to speak 
German and embrace German cul- 
ture in any way possible. All club 
members are German and most are 
fluent, and while some newer mem- 
bers are less proficient in the lan- 
guage, they contribute what they can 
and learn from the fluent speakers 
around them. 

The members approach their in- 
volvement in the German Club notas 
an activity, but as an integration of 
German culture in their daily lives. 
Rather than revolve their activities 
around meetings, the members of the 
German Club frequently go out to 
dinner together and host house par- 





; NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER 
Daft, a folk group, performed at an event hosted by the German club. 


ties, taking these special opportuni- 
ties to speak some German, drink 
some beer and connect with their 
common roots. 

With the planning and success- 
ful production of the Daft perfor- 
mance, the German Club has begun 
along process of reconnecting many 
German Americans with their an- 
cestry. “Fifty percent of Maryland- 
ers have German roots, and what 
we are trying to do is tap those 
roots,” said Freundlich. Freundlich 
singled out other establishments 
with goals similar to the club’s own, 
suchas the Lutheran Zion’s Church 
of Baltimore. The church hosts 
many cultural German events that 
achieve a similar purpose, and, on 
the night of such an event, isa com- 
mon stop for many German club 
members, | 

The German Club hopes to work 
with such establishments and con- 
tinue to embrace the traditions of a 
unique heritage, while continuing to 
fill their own ranks with avid German 
enthusiasts. 


{ 
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Junior safety 


Athlete of the Week 


Whitacre takes 
home 2nd team All- 
Centennial honors 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


When most people think of the 
Johns Hopkins University, they think 
of smart yet sunlight-deprived nerds 
holed up in the library for days. Max 
Whitacre is looking to change every- 
thing about that image. Everything, 
that is, but the “smart” part. 

Asa6’1”,200-poundjuniorstrong 
safety, Whitacre has been devastat- 
ing opposing offenses this season, 
earning him a second team All-Cen- 
tennial Conference spot. As an eco- 
nomics major, he has also been dey- 
astating the books, maintaining a 3.56 
GPA and earning a sport on the re- 
gional first team Academic All- 
America team, which puts him in the 
running for the national honor. 

“He’s always been committed to 
coming to a great school and playing,” 
said head coach Jim Margraff. “He’s a 
Division I-AA-caliber athlete, anda D- 
I-caliber  stu- 
dent.” Whitacreis 
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SPORTS 


stands out vs. Terror 














ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


Whitacre is just as comfortable solving Nash’s equilibrium (3.54 GPA) as he is taking downrunners (70 tackles). 


resentatives from the entire Centennial 
Conference. 

Whitacre even thinks the team has 
used its school’s dorky reputation to its 
advantage. 

“Other teams didn’t take us seri- 
ously,” he said. 
“They thoughtwe 





the poster boy for 
the incredibly 
well-rounded 
2004 Blue Jay 


football team — Name: 
he’s third on the Position: 
team with 70 tack- Height: 
les (including a Weight: 
stunning 12inthe 


team’s recent win 
over McDaniel), | 
the | 


Vital Statistics 


Hopkins Highlights: Second team All- 
Centennial Conference pick (2004), Re- 


werenerds froma 
med school. They 
take us seriously 


| now.” 
Max Whitacre Whitacre 
Strong Safety | made sure of that 
61” | last Saturday 
200 Ibs. | against McDaniel, 


putting forth a 
performance that 
earned him the 
Centennial Con- 
ference Defensive 
Player of the 








ay is $ A | gional first team Academic All-America 
e Hopkins Foot. | sélection (2004). 
ball players to be 


’ named first or 
second-team Academic All Americans. 
The six were three quarters of the rep- 


Week nod. He 
had 12 tackles, in- 
cluding.a sack and a goal line stop at 
fourth and inches, an interception and 


a 22-yard fumble recovery for the Jays’ 
only touchdown of the game, and their 
first defensive touchdown of the year. 
His score was the key ingredient to 
Hopkins’ 12-9 win that locked them 
into a tie for a third consecutive Cen- 
tennial Conference championship. 

“He had an amazing game,” said 
Margraff. “He was all over the field.” 

That win earned Hopkins a chance 
to play on, giving them a spot in the 
ECAC Southeast Championship 
game against Waynesburg College. 
On a high from the last game, 
Whitacre is confident. “Expecta win,” 
he said. “The defense will be stepping 
up. We’ve got to finish up strong.” 
After losing out on the Conference 
NCAA Championship bid, Hopkins 
is under a lot of pressure to bring 
home a win from the ECAC game. 
And that’s just fine for Whitacre. 

“I work well under pressure,” he 
said. “I do better in the fall semester 
than I do in the spring.” If you ask 
him, he’d tell you the more he has on 


his plate, the better. “It’s easier to man- 
age it all when you know you have to,” 
hesaid. Sowith finals rapidly approach- 
ing, Whitacre is sure to shine. 

But like most of the athletic and 
academic stars on the Hopkins fields, 
Whitacre is proud, humble and never 
satisfied. Talking about his strong 
showing against McDaniel, he said, 
“Tt’sjust fun, y know? Wejust wanted 


to win for the seniors, get them an- | 


other game.” And now that they’ve 
got that other game, Whitacre, a jun- 


ior, wants two things: to win, and to | 


keep improving. 

“We want to make it to NCAAs 
next year,” he said. “It kind of sucks 
that we didn’t get there this year.” 
The consummate Hopkins student 
and athlete, Whitacre can’t be satis- 


fied with a good performance, always | 


looking to get better. . 

Atleasthe can take solace in know- 
ing that he can soundly beat his op- 
ponents on the field. 

Or in a trivia quiz after the game. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
season finale, the Blue Jays came out 
| with renewed purpose and energy in 
| the second half. Storming out of the 
| gates, the Blue Jays out-shot the Tar- 
| tans 12-5 in the half. Junior goalie Jen 
| Goebel came up with three crucial 
| breakaway saves to keep the deficit 
within one and keep the Jays within 
striking distance. 
| “Jen [Goebel] is absolutely amaz- 
| ing and without a doubt should have 
been a first team selection,” said 
| McKenzie. “She is fearless every time 

she steps on the field and plays her 
heart out for her teammates. She’s 
comfortable yelling at all of us, which 
is a sign of a really good keeper. Ev- 
eryone on the team has the utmost 
respect for her, it’s great to have her 
back there.” 

Sophomore defenseman Lindsey 
Kimura hada chance to tie the game 
in the final minutes, but just missed 

| the top of the goal on an attempted 
header. Unfortunately for the Jays, 
their last second effort to tie the 
game fell short. The game ended 
with the Tartans taking home the 
victory and the ECAC champion- 
ship, 1-0. 

“In a game like that, you're always 
fighting to the end hoping that you 
can get a goal, but sometimes its just 
not there,” said Vogel. “It’s always 
rough to end on a losing note, but 
| overall I don’t think any one of us 
would say that we didn’t have a good 
season.” 

The Blue Jays finished with 15 shots 
to the Tartans 7, and were ahead in 
corner kicks, 4-3. 

“It’s great that we got to play one 
last time in front of our home crowd,” 
said junior Laura Elgort. 

In the semifinals of the ECAC, the 
| Blue Jays went up against Gwynedd- 
Mercy. 

The Blue Jays were able to get onto 
the scoreboard in the firsthalfagainst 
Gwynedd-Mercy;asjunior midfielder 
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‘W. Soccer upended 
by Carnegie Mellon 


Katherine Taft scored ona great indi- 
vidual effort. Taft received a pass 
made a quick dribble past her de- 
fender, and blasted a 20-yard cannon 
shot into the left side of the net, giving 
the Blue Jays a 1-0 advantage. 
Hopkins took the 1-0 lead into the 
half. 

The Blue Jays wasted little time 
in the second half before extending 
their lead off a score by senior 


midfielder Kathleen Turley in the - 


56th minute. Turley put homea 25- 
yard shot into the lower right cor- 
ner of the net past the opposing 
goalie, giving Hopkins a 2-0 cush- 
ion. Turley’s goal would turn out to 
be the game winner. 

The Griffins tried to rally late, an- 
swering the Jays’ score by notching 
one of their own in the 68th minute, 
scoring from right in front of the Blue 
Jays goal. The Hopkins defense, which 
has been a solid constant all season, 
held firm and secured the win for 
Johns Hopkins. 

“After the first couple games of 
the season, I think we really started 
to come together as a defensive 
unit,” said McKenzie. “[Goebel] has 
been back there for two years now 
so we definitely had confidence be- 
hind us and as the season went on 
we just focused on building a really 
strong base back there and contin- 
ued to improve as the season went 
on. 

Although the Blue Jays ended a 
successful year in terms of winning 
percentage, like last year, they came 
up just short of their ultimate goal: 
a Centennial Conference champi- 
onship and a trip to the NCAA’s. 
Despite the results of this year, the 


' Blue Jays are very optimistic for the 


future. 

“This is the most talented team 
that Hopkins has fielded since Ive 
been here,” said Elgort. “We have 
both great chemistry and excellent 
teamwork.” 
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Junior defensive end Alan Cody scoops up a fumble in the third quarter. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
the Jays out of immediate danger, 
Margraff had sophomore punter/ 
kicker Ben Scott intentionally take a 
safety, making the score 12-9 in 
Hopkins’ favor. 

The Terror got the ball at their 43- 
yard line to start the final drive of the 
game and Baer moved it efficiently to 
the Hopkins 32-yard line. But a sack 
by junior end Alan Cody anda sack 
by sophomore end Brian Cook on 
successive plays caused time to ex- 
pire for the Terror. The Blue Jays 
bench erupted and stormed the field 
to celebrate their third straight con- 
ference championship won on the fi- 
nal day of the regular season against 

aniel. 
ate Blue Jay defense employed a 
bend but don’t break strategy in this 
game, allowing Maybank to rush for 
a career-high 230 yards. The oppor- 
tunistic defense was also responsible 
for the points that Hopkins put on 
the board, scoring one touchdown, 
setting up a field goal and helping 
safety. } 

ee ait my 15 years as head 

we've had some great defenses, 
said coach Margraff. “But the job that 
ensive coor 
baie has done the past few 
years hasbeen unparalleled. It culmi- 
nated this Saturday with that win; the 









dinator] coach 


12-9 after deliberately taking a safety 
late in the game. The Hopkins victory 
forced a five-way tie for first place 
with Dickinson, Franklin & Marshall, 
Hopkins, McDanieland Muhlenberg 
all finishing with identical 4-2 con- 
ference records. 

Though the Blue Jay offense sput- 
tered much of the day, it appeared 
Hopkins would put up plenty of points 
judging by the opening drive. Senior 
tailback Adam Cook (16 carries, 87 
yards) took the first handoff 25 yards 
up to midfield, which turned out to be 
Hopkins’ longest play from scrimmage 
for the entire game. After a 15-yard 


‘ completion byjunior quarterback Zach 


Dilonno to sophomore receiver Evan 
Earnest and a five-yard run by Cook, 
the Jays were stopped at the McDaniel 
31-yard line. Sophomore kicker Ben 
Scott came on to attempted his longest 
field goal of the season, set at 48 yards. 
The kick was pushed wide right and the 


_ Jays came away with no points on their 


first possession. 

After both teams traded punts, 
McDaniel began to move downfield 
into Hopkins territory. Baer and 
Maybank handled the majority of the 
carries on the drive, propelling the 
offense to the Hopkins 30-yard line. 
Baer then injured his ankle, knocking 
him out for the remainder of the first 
half and severely hindering his ability 


to run later in the game. 


Facing a third and one, Maybank 


took the handoff from backup quar- 5 } 
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terback Matt Pfliger and broke free 
after gaining the first down, but jun- 
ior cornerback Adam Colicchio 
stripped the ball at the 15-yard line. 
Junior linebacker Mike Barrasso fell 
on the loose ball, halting the danger- 
ous McDaniel drive. 

The first points of the game were 
not scored until the second quarter, 
when disaster struck the Green Ter- 
ror offense. Cody chased down 
Pfliger as he rolled to his left and 
forced the another fumble. Junior 
strong safety Max Whitacre picked 
up the fumble near the Hopkins 
sideline and tiptoed his way into 
the end zone. The-22-yard return 
was Hopkins first defensive touch- 
down of the season and the second 
of Whitacre’s career. 

“The whole play happened right 
infront ofme,” said Whitacre. “Cody 
stripped the quarterback and then the 
ball: bounced right to me. I wasn’t 
sure if I stepped out-of-bounds or 
not at first but after I got my balance 


I knew I was going to score. It was an © 


awesome feeling.” 

Neither team managed to string 
together a solid drive for the remain- 
der of the half. Whitacre, who was 


named the Centennial Defensive: 


Player of the Week, stopped 
McDaniel’slast effort before halftime, 
intercepting Pfliger along the Terror 
sideline with only four seconds re- 
maining in the second quarter. 
McDaniel received the kickoff to 
open the third quarter, and Baer’s 
return seemed to revitalize an offense 
that was lifeless after the Whitacre 
touchdown. The Terror marched 
right down the field on the strength of 
Maybank and fullback Jason 


? 


ALL-CENTENNIAL 
FOOTBALL SELECTIONS 


Hartman. Hartman broke several 
Blue Jay tackles to score an 11-yard 
touchdown, capping an eight play, 
80-yard drive that 
tied the score at 


ing him to the end zone. 

Cody, however, never had a handle 
on the ball and lost his grip on the 
pigskin after 15 
yards. Cook was 


7-7. ; trailing his team- 

Hopkins re- Fourth-and-goal, with mate id fell on 
sponded quickly, ¢ : the ball at the 13- 
as Cook took the the game on the line yard line, setting 
first handoff for es up the Hopkins 
19 yards to the happens once ina offense with 
McDaniel 49- prime field posi- 
yard line. A cru- lifetime.l'mso proud _ ton. 


cial third-down 
conversion on a 
pass from 
Dilonno to Ear- 
nest kept the 
drive alive and 


that our guys stood 
tallthereandrefused 3 


Dilonno and 

_ the Blue Jay of- 
fense was once 
again stopped by 


stingy 
McDaniel de- 


moved theballto tO let the mM in. fense and Scott 
ane aes —JIM MARGRAFF, fr oa coal 
tually got the ball HEAD COACH attempt. Scott 





to the McDaniel 
15-yardline buta 
two-yard loss followed by an incom- 
plete pass forced Hopkins to attempt 
another field goal. After a Blue Jay 


false start, the official distance on the — 


attempt was 39 yards. Scott again 
missed wide right and the game re- 
mained tied. 

It wasn’t long before the Jays de- 
fense came up with another huge de- 
fensive play. Maybank had his long- 
est run of the game — 39 yards — on 
first down to get the ball to the 
Hopkins 47-yard line. Hartman then 
tookahandoffbut never had full con- 
trol when Brian Cook, Cody and 
Whitehorne converged to make the 
tackle. The ball popped loose and in 


the ensuing scrum Cody picked it up 


with a full convoy of Blue Jays escort- 
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converted the 
31-yard field 
goal right down the middle and put 
the Jays up 10-7. With the field goal, 
Ben Scott tied the school record of 12 
field goals in a season. He already has 
the record for points by a kicker in 


one season with 63. 

As the game moved into the fourth 
quarter, the outcome was still very 
much undecided. After a Ben Scott 
punt was downed at the McDaniel 
one-yard line, the Terror faced the 
difficult task on going the length of 
the field goal to score. After one first 
down, the Blue Jay defense came away 
with another stop and forced the Ter- 
rorto punt. The snap, however, sailed 
over punter Corey Allen’s head and 
he was forced to fall on the ball in the 
end zone for a safety. 

Hopkins nowhada 12-7 lead with 
under 10 minutes remaining and pos- 
session of the ball. Allen’s ensuing 
free kick landed out of bounds, giv- 
ing the Jays the ball at the 50-yard 
line. On the first play Adam Cook was 
stripped and McDaniel recovered at 
midfield, which preceded the amaz- 
ing goal line stand. 

Hopkins will face Waynesburg 
College (7-3) in the ECAC Southeast 
Championship game at home this 
Saturday at noon. A win would clinch 
athird straight ECAC Championship 
for the Blue Jays. This will be the first- 
ever meeting between thetwo schools. 


Football squad prepares for third straight ECAC playoff game 





Men’s and women’s XC 
teams focus on winter 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
smoothly, right up until the last 20 
meters, where there was another hill 
just to take your final kick which was 
quite hard.” The women were able to 
avenge a loss to conference rival Bryn 
Mawr College, who defeated them in 
the Centennial Conference Champi- 
onships two weeks ago. 

Running powerhouse Haverford 
College again won the Regional cham- 
pionships on the men’s side witha total 
team score of 53 points. For the Blue 
Jays, Brandon finished 67th out of a 
total 249 runners in a time of 27:44, 22 
seconds ahead of junior co-captain 
Gabe Tonkin in 86th place. 

_ “Although we had a rough start, we 
ran well overall asateam,” said Tonkin, 
“We improved our team score by 150 
points over last year. But unfortunately 





our region must have also improved 


because we got 20th place a; 
narrowly lost to Gettysburg 


and 
re.” 


lleg 


_ Sophomore Travis Koh was behind — 


the two in 28:22 which proved good 


enough for 104th place. Senior co-cap-_ 


tain Eric Scrivner and sophomore Ja- 
| son came in 117th and 118th, 
respectively. Juniors Andrew 
Bauerschmidt and Jas 
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are looking 


ason Farber ‘at Dickinson College.” 


rounded out the top seven for the Blue 
Jays with times of 28:54 and 29:56, The 
time difference between the first and 
fifth runner for the Jays was within 50 
seconds, the third best time differential 
out of all the competing teams. Last 


year the top five men for Hopkins ran | 


almost a minute slower than this year’s 


squad at the Regional championships, — 


“As we finished my first impression 
was that we rana solid race, fairly well- 
packed and working together,” said 
Bauerschmidt. “But the results say dif- 
ferently, and unfortunately itseemslike 
the other teams just worked a little 
harder than us. It was a fairly hard 
course, so the times don’t mean much, 
but everyone else had to deal with the 
frigid weather and hilly terrain too,” 

“Both the men and the women are 


both looking forward to their first 
Track and Field meet of the year, eit 


Dec. 10. — ; 












“Overall it was a very successful. 


season for us as a team,” said he 
coach Bobby Ree “Wed fed 
finish as strongly as we could have, 
part due to some injuries that 
didn’t want to push through, A 
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The 2004-2005 Blue Jays will look to their four seniors for leadership. 


BY MELISSA KIM 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Before the start of its season, the 
Johns Hopkins women’s basketball 
team is already on top. Ranked No. 1 
in the Centennial Conference pre- 
season poll, the Jays are also slated at 
No. 23 in the USA Today/ESPN/ 
WBCA Division III Top 25 poll, and 
No. 24 in the D3hoops.com poll. 

Last year, the Blue Jays were ranked 
No. 18 in the final season poll and set 
a school mark for winning percent- 
age, finishing with a 24-4 record. 

The only team in the Centennial 
Conference that is nationally ranked 
above the Jaysis McDaniel. The Green 
Terror remains one of the Jays’ main 
rivals this season and accounted for 
two of their four losses overall, and 
their only loss in the Conference. The 

Green Terror is ranked 15th in the 
USA Today/ESPN/WBCA Division 
III Top 25 poll and ninth in the 
D3hoops.com poll. 

“T think the loss we suffered to 
[McDaniel] isstillinourmemoryandit 
will make us work that much harder,” 


said junior guard Kate Kimball. 

“We play McDaniel later in the 
season, but [our loss to them] will 
always be in the back of our minds,” 
said senior forward and co-captain 
Ashanna Randall. 

“I think the people doing the 
rankings are underestimating us. But 
that’s okay we like to sneak up on 
everyone,” said Kimball. “We havea 
lot of depth that people assessing our 
team don’t recognize.” 

The Blue Jays return two senior 
starters and co-captains, Randall and 
guard Ashley Felix. Both Randall and 
Felix were named to the second team 
in All Conference honors last season. 

Randall averaged 9.6 points and 
7.0 rebounds per game, while Felix 
followed with 5.2 points and 3.4 as- 
sists. Felix also set a school record of 
4.4 steals per game. 

Inaddition, the team willalso return 
12letterwinners. Includedin those 12 is 
sophomore forward Julie Miller, whois 
right behind Randall with 8.3 points 
and 6.2 rebounds per game and was 
also named the 2003-2004 Blue Jay In- 
vitational MVP. Junior forward 
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SPORTS 


Jays ranked No. 23 in D-III 


Hopkins returns twelve letter winners from last season's 24-4 squad 


Amanda Leese will also be a threat in | 
| BY ZACH GOODMAN 


the post, having posted 7.5 points and 
5.8 rebounds per game last season. 

Also seeing significant playing 
time this season will be senior guard 
Alissa Burkholder and Kimball, as the 
tandem will fill the roles of sharp- 
shooters. Two freshmen that will see 
time on the court include point guard 
Cheyanie Smith, who will serve as an 
understudy to Felix, and guard An- 
drea Dodrill. 

The team is confident about the 
upcoming season and hopes to win 


the Centennial Conference, as well as 
an NCAA tournamentautomaticbid. | 
| 


“We are pretty optimistic about 
our season. We area young team, but 


we re just going to take itallone game | 
at a time,” said Randall, “We had to | 


work through a few bugs in the pre- 
season, but weare working really hard 
on our fundamentals.” 

“T think we are going to be really 
good and we have the talent to win the 
conference. We can definitely go far in 
the NCAA tournament,” said Kimball. 

The Blue Jays open their season 
against the Emory University Eagles 
on Saturday at 1 p.m. when they host 
the 13th annual Blue Jay Invitational. 
The Eagles come to Goldfarb Gym- 
nasium to start their season as well. 
They finished last season with an over- 
all record of 9-16. Should the Jays 
beat Emory, they will play the winner 
of DeSales vs. Hendrix game on Sun- 
day at 3 p.m. 
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M. Basketball brings youth 
and experience to 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins men’s basket- 
ball may be young, butit has plenty of 
veteran experience. With the excep- 
tion of two graduates, the 2004-05 
Blue Jays will send nearly the same 


| team to the court that last year posted 
| a 17-10 mark. This season, however, 


what was a fledgling team learning to 
play together is now a more polished 
and experienced squad with high as- 
pirations for the season. In this year’s 
Centennial Conference preseason 
poll, Hopkins was picked to finish 
second after Franklin & Marshall. 

“Even though we're young, we're 
more veteran than last year,” said 
Hopkins head coach Bill Nelson. 
“We're looking to be a force in the 
conference.” 

To do that, the Jays will look to 
senior team captain Eric Toback to 
put up big numbersin his final season 


| starting in the post. As a junior last 


year, he was one of the leading scor- 
ersand rebounders in the conference, 
a performance that earned hima sec- 
ond team All-Centennial selection. 
“He was one of the best perimeter 
shooting post players in the confer- 


| ence last year,” said Nelson. Toback 


averaged 15.9 pointsand7.3 rebounds 
last season and put together three 
double-doubles. The only senior on 
the team, he will need to set the tone 





PRESEASON BASKETBALL POLLS 


Women’s C.C. Basketball Poll 


1. Johns Hopkins 

2. McDaniel 

3. | Muhlenberg 

4, Swarthmore 

5t.. Dickinson 
Gettysburg 

fe Franklin & Marshall 

8. Ursinus 

9. Washington 

10. Haverford 





Men’s C.C. Basketball Poll 


Franklin & Marshall 
Johns Hopkins 
Gettysburg 
Haverford 
Ursinus 
Muhlenberg 
Washington 
Swarthmore 
Dickinson 
McDaniel 
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ROBIN SHAW/FILE PHOTO 


Senior defenseman Chris Brown and the Jays’ run at an NCAA Championship almost ended in Elizabethtown, 
but Hopkins tied the gameinthe waning minutes of regulation, eventually winning inapenalty kick shootout. 


Men's Soccer to face No. 3 Salisbury 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
defender Aaron Blynn. “Whenever 
there is a goal kick, or a punt by the 
keeper, Iam very confident that Baj 
will win the 50/50 ball. He is defi- 
nitely a physical presence. Oppos- 
ing players fear him. He is a monster. 
He is 6-3 and roughly 195 pounds. 
Not only is he big, he is extremely 
strong. When he hits you with his 
body, you feel it, and continue to feel 

"it for hours. If we as. a team come out 
to play without being aggressive, we 
get pushed around.” 

Senior forward Doug Pollack and 
Walsh took the first two penalty 
kicks for Hopkins, and both were 
successful to put the team up, 2-1. 
Senior goalie and co-captain Gary 


Kane, Jr. blocked the first shot taken 


by Elizabethtown’s junior forward 
Andrew Kummerer. Kane made five 
‘saves in the match and allowed only 
his fourth goal ofthe season. 

_ Hopkins ultimately prevailed, 5- 
3, in the shootout when junior de- 
fender and co-captain Jeff Grosser, 
Gilland sophomore forward Moath 
Hamzeh put their shots home past 
Elizabethtown senior goalkeeper 


_ Edwin een ee: f 


“To be honest, Ilove taking penal- 
ties regardless of the situation so I'll 
always volunteer,” said Walsh. “You 
won’t score every single one, but if 
you’re confident and you pick your 


spot then the chances are good. 


[Tichenor] picked the right way for 
mine this time, but it still went in so 
I was very happy with that.” 

The Jays advance to face No. 3 
ranked Salisbury College for a show- 
down of Maryland soccer power- 
houses on Saturday at 11 a.m. The 
team will play at Salisbury, which is 
hosting the East Sectional of the 
NCAA tournament. The Sea Gulls 
advanced to this point by defeating 
No. 19 Arcadia in a 6-5 penalty kick 
shootout of their own. 

Admission for Hopkins students 
with a valid J-Card is $3. Directions 
to Salisbury College can be found 
on http://hopkinssports.com under 
the men’s soccer menu. 

As the team moves forward on 
its quest to win the school’s first 
ever men’s soccer NCAA champi- 
onship, it is finding the competi- 
tion increasingly challenging. 

“The Elizabethtown game was a 
tough one and could have gone ei- 

. 


“ 


ther way,” Walsh said. “Salisbury is 
another strong team, with an even 
better record, so it will be exactly 
the same [kind of game]. I have no 
doubt, though, that on our day we 
can beat anyone so hopefully the 
luck will be with us this weekend.” 

Should the Jays survive the Sea 
Gulls, they will play the winner of 
the face-off in New Jersey between 
No. 4 Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy and No. 15 Richard Stockton 
College on Sunday at 1 p.m. The 
winner of this round will be named 
the East Sectional Champion and face 
the winner of the Midwest Sectional 
at Greensboro College in North Caro- 
lina over Thanksgiving weekend. 

“At this point in the season it is 
very rare that you will find two teams 
that are not evenly-matched,” said 
Walsh. 

“We have been givena tough draw 


_ in the NCAA tournament. Our re- 


gion has the No. 2, No. 3, and No, 4 
ranked teams in the country. We were 
not really rewarded for our unde- 
feated season,” said Blynn, “Despite 
the tough road to the championship, 
the. team is optimistic. We are just 
trying to enjoy this experience.” 
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Hopkins is looking to overpower its competition starting this Friday. 


witha strong last season for the rest of 
the young team to follow suit. 
Toback is one member of the trio 
that should provide the Jays with their 
offensive spark this season. Junior co- 
captain Frank Mason will start at point 
guard, and sophomore Dan Nawrocki 
will look to build on his excellent fresh- 
man season starting under the hoop. 
Last season Mason made a very 
successful transition from the wing 
to anchor the Blue Jay offense. 
“Frank was asked to move to a posi- 
tion he traditionally hasn’t played, and 
did an outstanding job,” said Nelson. 
“He has a very high basketball IQ, a 
great feel for the game, understands the 
offense and knows how to control the 
tempo of the game.” Mason averaged 
9.5 points per game last season, but if 
his 30-point game against Ursinus in 
the Jays’ Conference semifinal win is 
any indicator, hehas comeinto his own 
at point guard and should improve. 
Nawrocki stormed out of the gate 
as a freshman last year, leading the 
conference in rebounds and posting 
the second highest field goal percent- 
age in the nation at 66.7 percent. That 
performance garnered him an All- 


Centennial honorable mention. He 
brought a lot of hype with him to 
Hopkins and he performed, causing 
Nelson to speak very highly of his 
sophomore at the post. “Dan willbea 
marked man this year,” Nelson said. 
“He is very strong in the low post and 
has a soft touch inside.” 

The Blue Jays will also send out new 
starters sophomore T.J. Valerio and 
junior Bobby Sharafeddin at the wings 
for the season opener Friday night 
against Frostburg State. These two 
should contribute to the Jays’ perim- 
eter shooting, rounding out the start- 
ing five. 

Fans should look for how these 
five are able to compensate for the 
loss Kevin Marquezand Matt Righter, 
who both graduated last year. The 
duo combined for 19.5 points per 
game last season, the loss of which 
will surely affect this year’s team. 

But Nelson and the team are opti- 
mistic about the prospects for this 
season, and have their sites set big. 

“Our goal is to win the conference 
championship,” said Nelson. “Lastyear 
being in the finals gave us a taste of it, 
and this year we want to put it away.” 

















11am-1:00am 
1am-2:00 am 


Buy one entree 
and get a 2nd FREE. 


Maximum $7 value — 
offer expires 11-11-04 
valid only at Charles Village location 
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HOMEWOOD 
CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


M. Basketball vs. Frostburg 8:00 p.m. 
SATURDAY 

Football vs. Waynesburg 12:00 p.m. 

W. Basketball vs. Emory 1:00 p.m. 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


Hopkins point guard Frank Mason’s older 
brother, Roger Mason, Jr., is currently a 
member of the NBA’s Toronto Raptors or- 
ganization. 
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Junior midfielder Manbaj Gill tied the 
game at 1-1 withunder two minutes to go. 


M. Soccer survives NCAA regional in PKs 


Gill’s late goal forces overtime; Jays take down 
Elizabethtown, 5-3, in penalty kicks to advance 


BY MELISSA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


In what could have been dubbed “the Battle 
of the Blue Jays,” the Johns Hopkins men’s 
soccer team defeated the Elizabethtown Col- 
lege Blue Jays in the regional round of the 
NCAA tournament. Hopkins beat 
Elizabethtown in yet another nail-biting, pen- 
alty-kick shootout, which the Jays won, 5-3, 
after regulation and two overtime periods 
ended ina 1-1 deadlock. 

The Jays trailed Elizabethtown, 1-0, until 
the final minute and a half of regulation play 
when junior midfielder Manbaj Gill fired a 
20-yard shot into the goal off a pass from 
fellow junior midfielder Stephen Walsh. 


“T could hear [Gill] calling for [the ball] 
and I got the pass off to him on the edge of the 
box,” said Walsh. “He controlled it, picked 
his spot and fired an absolute bullet into the 
upper 90 [degree area of the goal]. He’s prob- 
ably the only guy on our team who could do 
that under pressure so I was lucky that it was 
him I was able to find. We were piling on the 
pressure at the end, but we still came within 
about two minutes of elimination. We were 
getting desperate with the clock running 
down.” 

Gill has been a standout player as of late, 
constantly being recognized for his insistent 
and uncompromising physical play. 

“[Gill] is especially aggressive,” said junior 
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Road to the Final Four 
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XC squads 
wrap up Fall 
at Mideast 
Regionals 


Up-and-coming under- 
classmen carry Jays at 
NCAA Regional Meet in 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania 
over the weekend 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Coming off disappointing finishes in the 
Centennial Conference Championships, the 
men’s and women’s cross country teams fin- 
ished off their 2004 season this past weekend 
at the NCAA Mideast Regional Cross Coun- 
try Championships. The championships were 
held in Pennsylvania at Allegheny College, 
where the women placed 17th and the men 
20th out ofa total of 35 complete teams in the 
region. Proving the youth of the team, fresh- 
men Patrick Brandon and Angela Kaon both 
earned All-Region honors as they led their 
respective teams. Brandon and Kaon also led 
Hopkins atthe Centennial Conference Cham- 
pionships two weeks ago and Kaon has con- 
tinually placed first for Hopkins during the 
season. 

This year’s women’s team is especially 
young, as four freshmen on Hopkins’ Re- 
gional team. Kaon ran ina time of 24:00, good 
enough for 41st place. Senior co-captain Anna 
Russell and freshman Jacci Clauss came in 
together in 96th and 97th place, respectively, 
with times of 25:10 for both. Freshman Martha 
Paluch and Allyson Seger finished with times 
of 25:29 and 26:03, respectively. Seniors Nicole 
Laskowski and Mary O rounded out the top 
seven Jays’ finishers, coming in 140th and 
152nd with times of 26:20 and 26:38. 

“?’m happy with what we did as a team,” 
said senior Nichole Laskowski. “We got out 
there and ran both hardand smart. ’mhappy 
with our season. The course itself was pretty 
‘challenging the first mile or so, it’s never fun 
to start on an uphill. After that, it went pretty 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 











Dominant defense propels Blue Jays to 12-9 win 
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Junior strong safety Max Whitacre tip toes up the sideline for the Blue Jays’ lone touchdown after recovering a fumble inthe 12-9 win 
over McDaniel. Whitacre (12 tackles, one sack, one interception) was named Centennial Conference Defensive Player of the Week. 





Jays ‘D’ forces four 
turnovers, generates all 
12 points in rivalry 
game vs. Green Terror to 
clinch conference crown 


BY STEVE SHUKIE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Le&TTER 


Clinging to a 12-7 lead late in the fourth 
quarter, the Johns Hopkins football team’s 
defense stopped McDaniel on consecutive 
plays inside the two-yard line to hold onto the 
victory and graba share ofa third consecutive 
Centennial Conference Championship. 

“The goal-line stand was truly an amazing 
thing,” said Hopkins head coach Jim Margraff. 
“Fourth-and-goal, with the game on the line, 
deciding the conference championship, is 
something that happens once in a lifetime. 
I’m so proud that our guys stood tall there 
and refused to let them in.” 

The annual rivalry game between the Jays 
and the Green Terror was played for more 
thanjustbragging rights this year, as Hopkins’ 
conference title hopes and chances for an 
automatic qualifier to the NCAA playoffs were 
tied to the outcome. A McDaniel win would 
have given the Terror the conference title and 
automatic bid with no tiebreakers. Hopkins 
12-9 victory forced a five-way tie for the Cen- 
tennial crown, giving the automatic qualifier 
to Muhlenberg based on strength of sched- 
ule. 

After a late Blue Jay turnover, the Green 
Terror put the ballin the sure hands of tailback 
Broderick Maybank and his backup Meikos 
Parker, as they moved toward the Hopkins 
goal line trailing by a score of 12-7. Facing a 
second and nine, Green Terror quarterback 
Brad Baer completed an 11-yard pass over the 
middle to Eric Featherstone, giving McDaniel 
a first and goal from the six yard line. 

The Terror tried to power through 
Hopkins’ frontline, as Maybank plunged for 
one yard on first down and three yards on 
second down, advancing the ball inside the 
two-yard line. On third down, senior safety 
Matt Campbell and Mike Barrasso combined 
to keep Maybank out of the end zone. On 
fourth down, with both sidelines ready to 
erupt, strong safeties Matt Hagel and Max 
Whitacre met fullback Jason Hartman in the 
backfield for the stop and Hopkins took over 
at its own one-yard line. 

After three plays that were designed to get 
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Both the men’s and women’s teams figure 
to play big role in Centennial title races. 
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2004 Basketball Preview 


Women’s basketball 
picked to win conference 


Senior point guard Ashley Felix headlines a 
starting five that will feature four seniors. The 
versatile guard set a school record last season 
with 4,4 steals per game. The No. 23 ranked 
Jays are looking to exact some revenge on 
McDaniel, which handed Hopkins two of its 
four losses a year ago. Page All 


Men’s basketball gearing 
up for productive winter 


Inside-outside threat Eric Toback and domi- 
nant low-post man Danny Nawrocki figure 
to form an unbeatable front court duo this 
season. After a Centennial finals disappoint- 
ment to Franklin & Marshall last season, the 
Jays appear primed to make a run at the con- 
ference fayorite Diplomats. Page Al1 
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Junior forward Meg Mcintosh and the 
women’s soccer team finished 16-5-1. 


Jays falter in ECACs finale 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


For the second time in as many weeks, the 
Johns Hopkins women’s soccer team reached 
the firial match of a tournament, but once 
again fell one goal short of victory. On Sun- 
day the Jays’ season came to an end with a 1- 
0 loss to Carnegie Mellon in the ECAC finals. 
The Blue Jays finish the season with a 16-5-1 
record, The 16 wins are the second highest in 
team history, surpassed only by the 2000 team, 
which won 18. 

“It always feels good to surpass something 
from the past, but especially for the returners, 
it is a definite indication that we are improv- 
ing from just last year,” said sophomore 
sweeper Jessie McKenzie. “It’s a real confi- 
dence builder and I think it gives everyone 
motivation to work that much harder to con- 
tinue to improve.” 

Following a 2-1 opening-round win over 

, ims 


Gwynedd-Mercy, the Blue Jays advanced to 
the finals, where they faced off against 
Carnegie Mellon. The Tartans advanced to 
the final round by shutting out Penn Sate- 
Behrend in the semifinals. . 

The final match turned into a game that 
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life on the road 


Intersession is the 
perfect time to take a 
road trip. Below are 
three suggestions for 
any time commitment. 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Destination: D.C. 

Difficulty: Easy 

Distance: 45 miles 

Time: | hour 

Your Mission: Visit every monument 
Can’t miss food: Ben’s Chili Bowl 


You're new, you're young and it’s 
your first Intersession. Visit D.C. and 
map out the trip you'll be dragging your 
family through twenty years from now. 
Take a day and make the requisite visits 
to all the monuments and memorials. 

Lie down at the base of the Washing- 
ton during the day, atop the lights that - 
illuminate the structure at night. Ona 
clear day, look straight up. You'll see a 
marble highway that seems to shoot 
straight to heaven, American flags furl- 
ing back and forth into your line of 
sight. 

Take a walk along the Tidal Basin 
and visit the Jefferson Memorial, before 
all the tourists turn it into a zoo during 
the Cherry Blossom festival in March. If 


soneenlnliahfu bien ovis Hind sant eEh 

alone in the dome, face to face with his 
tall black sculpture. His words are 
etched all across the building, and ifit’s silent enough, 
you can almost hear them echo back and forth. It is by 
far the best monument to visit. 

Have someone take your picture in front of every 
waterfall in the FDR memorial and you'll forever be 
part of The Greatest Generation. Impress your friends 
by noting that the rapidity of the waterfalls seem to 
connote the turmoil of the country during the time 





Destination: Shenandoah National Park 

Difficulty: Medium 

Distance: 110 miles 

Time: Two hours 

Your Mission: Descend to Dark Hollow Falls 

Can’t miss food: The Cracker Barrel outside the park 


Most of the park is 
closed in the winter time, 
but Skyline Drive, which 
snakes through the Ap- 
palachian, is always 
open. The road will put 
you on a steep ascent, 
climbing the nearly 
3,500 feet of the park. It’s © 
not Everest, but it’s the 
closest you're going to 
get out here. 

The drive itself is a 
beautiful one, but the 
real treat is a hike down 
to the Dark Hollow Falls. 
The descent is not particularly tough, or precarious, 
but follows a small stream that eventually floods into 
the modest falls. By December, the cold will have 
stopped the Falls, freezing them over in a beautiful 
show of ice and fog. You're allowed to get impres- 
sively close, so feel free to climb the rocks and touch 
the falls, frozen in time. 

The drive is not bad — just take the Washington 

- Beltway to the 66 West and follow it for a couple 
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_ hours. You'll see signs to turnoff to the park in no 


. time. Eat before, though. The lodges don’t exactly — 
offer the latest and best cuisine. Check out the fast 
: food, or settle down toa nice meal at the Waffle House — 


or Cracker Barrel nearby. 
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_ field, site of the best 
_ dential tomb in the 
_ try. And I’ve seen 
| President Polk’s. The 
 tombseemssomewhat 
_ isolated, trappedin the 
_ middle of nowhere. 
| Butreachitand you'll 
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period each of them represent. The Lincoln Memorial 
seems like a bit of tourist trap, but it’s a fun game to 
see if you can geta picture with just you and the statue, 
without having fifteen tourists'walk by. Visit the Viet- 
nam and you will no doubt witness family members 
tracing aloved one’s onto apiece of paper, ascene that 
never loses its emotional edge. Finish up your tour 
with a stop at the brand new WWII memorial, but 


Destination: Chicago by way of Springfield 
Difficulty: Hard 

Distance: 1,030 miles 

Time: 16 hours 

Your Mission: Lincoln’s Tomb © 

Can’t miss food: Renaldi’s Pizza 


Got a few days and a car, but not sure what’s worth 
checking out? Get to packing, buy some Cheez-Its and set 
out for the Windy City. The drive itself can easily be split 


_ over two days, with an overnight stop by in Cincinnati or 
_ Columbus. Bestofall,you'l _ ttoavoid Cayohoga County, 
_ know known for West Nile Virus ~utbreaks, and not deliv- 
_ ering enough votes to oust Preside.it Bush. 


On your way to Chicago, take a dete ur to visit Spring- 
ee Presi- 
_ coun- 
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Atour of D.C.’s monume s and memorials may be cliche, but like sex, you just can’t leave Hopkins without doing it once. | 


don’t expect to be that impressed. It’s perfectly aver- 
age as far as these things go. 

By the end of the day, you'll be so tired from walk- 
ing that you'll want to grab a hot dog at any of the 
innumerable stands along Constitution. Resist this 
urge and check out Ben’s Chili Bowl on U St. for the 
best dog in the East. Expect to take your kids there one 
day; it’s been around for ages. 
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_ Who’s buried in Lincoln's tomb? It’s worth a pitstop in Springield on your way to Chicago to find out. 


belongs to the 
ages.” 

After that 
pitstop, it’s an- 
other three 
hours to Chi- . 
cago, really the 





only urban sal- 
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too much to do 


to list here. Popular favorites are retracing the steps of Tom 
Hanks in Road to Perdition, as he ventures into the city to 
confront Al Capone’s underlings. Visit the American Insti- 
tute of Art to see the best American art museum notin New 
York, housing such modern masterpieces as Edward 


time, you 
couldrushto 
y Navy Pier 
like all the 
tourists, but 


the cities best _ pizzaplaces. The 


Hopper’s. 


you'd be better drudgery, a nagging spouse, and screan 1g bund leso 
trying some of t enayhivoat spenc oF a pn the Caymans: | 


double-decker at Renaldi’s may eventually leave your sys~ 
with Lincoln’s sarcophagus resting in the middle, “Now he & Ren meee Von 


trip 


Now that you've got the locations 
down, here are some tips for 
making the ride a bit smoother 


BY REBECCA ZERZAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER e 


So you have only one opportunity to fritter away your 
receding youth, but Pa Warbucks won’t foot the bill for two 
weeks of debauchery in the Caymans? Woe is you. Buck up, 
friend, all is not lost. There is still the vacation of choice for 
indigent students everywhere, a college classic: the road trip. 

Let’s assume for the purposes of this article that you 
choose the road trip as your last college hurrah, and with the 
sensibility of the Hopkins scientific mind, you choose 
Intersession to take it. Surviving a week on Oreos ina rental 
car with your snoring best friend? Fun. Surviving on said 
heart-shriveling snack foods in a rental car caked with ice? 
More fun. But why stop there? Why not sleep without blan- 
kets ina Tennessee parking lot, frequent the seediest pay-by- 
the-hour motels in this fine nation, then drive to Toronto on 
the coldest winter in living memory? 

_ Or, if you’re slightly more possessed of sanity than my 
friends and I, you can just head south to a beach decorated 

with thongs and body glitter. For your vacation-cum-last 

hurrah, the beach respite is pretty standard. But it’s less 

interesting, I think. Sure, Florida has the babes and the sun 

and the smiling, anthropomorphic mice. But Florida also has 

_ Jeb. Let’s think outside the box, shall we? Incur the wrath of 
red state locals with your Darwin fish and your highfalutin’ 
East coast talk of gay rights, environmental preservation, sex 
ed. That'll learn ’em. 

But I digress. College fun doesn’t require snotty blue state 
moralizing. Maybe you just want to take in the sights of this 
great nation. Maybe small towns of snowman-sculpting tots 
make you go warm and fuzzy inside. Maybe you want to try 
local cuisines, and not in an ironic way. Maybe you want see 
every state before Homeland Security revokes your student 
visa and mails you back to not-America. That’s perfectly 
acceptable! It’s good, even! Take a road trip! But if you’re 

_ throwing caution to the wind and venturing onto icy ribbons 
of interstate, listen to your inner boy scout: be prepared. 

Take a sleeping bag. Even if you have no intention of 

_ sleeping beneath thestars, or in the car for that matter, asleeping 
bag will prove useful. The cheaper your motel, the less you can 

’ count on sanitation. At one notably crummy Chicago pay-by- 

_ the-hour place, the housekeepers didn’t even pretend to change 

. the sheets. The stained, hair-speckled sheets. 

-_ Cometo think ofit, bring plenty ofanti-bacterial products 

. with you, too. ; 

Stock up at a grocery store. Even if Mommy and Daddy 
relent and offer to pay for your truck-stop dining, you'll need 
the extra nutrients. This holds especially true if you’re a 

' vegetarian or on some other restrictive diet. In most middle 
_ states, salad is synonymous with deep-fried bird parts. And 
' vegans, beware. Cheese can infiltrate the most innocent- 


. seeming fare. 


Prepare for rage. The indigenous driving habits of each 
state should be an opportunity to broaden your cultural 
horizons, not practice giving the finger. Grannies drive 
_ slow. Grannies in Kentucky drive’slower. That’s just how 
Y itis, 

__ Prepare for more rage. Not to pontificate (again), but if 
_ you think listening to talk radio on the East coast is bad, 
_ crank up the stereo in Missouri. Bile-splattering Mike 
. Savage has quite the red state following. Add to that any 
number of conservative, libertarian, right-wing radio hosts, 
and blinding moral outrage ensues. Remember, the road 
trip gives you a slice of Americana, and immigrant-loath- 
_ ing gay-bashers are as Americanas apple pie. Angry, hate- 
_ ful apple pie. ete 
_ Make a road trip soundtrack. Don’t listen to talk radio. 
Bring a map. Or bring two dozen Mapquest printouts. If 
you opt for the latter, be aware that Mapquest will, inevitably, 
-ask you to make a U-turn on a one-way street or command 
_ that you drive over a ravine. Thus is the will of Mapquest. 

Investigate. Road trips are all about the small town curios, 
_ like Dollywood and the Knoxville Sun Sphere. They may 
_ have unusual hours of operation. Road trip Shangri-La, 
_ Graceland, isclosedon Tuesdays (trust me, being rebuffed by 
_ the King dampens the mood),Checkahead. = 
__ Nodrinky-drinky. Atleastnotin the car. Andbesure your 
_ driver is sober. Jail time and death do not a good vacation 
make. stab t,o MRA Rds Ye | 

"Be careful who you road trip with. Just because the skinny 
kid across the hall will chip in for gas doesn’t mean yc 
_ enjoyhis company 100 hours down the line. Is he funny? 1s 
_ offensively funny? Howis his personal hygiene? Inquire. 
_ all the cards on the table before you lock yourselfit 
t him. | Nyt rg ah ns AN 
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Enjoy! Take pictures! Aband¢ 
_ The next time you vacation, you may | e ) 
abye 


_ Eitherway, the winter road tripisanexperienceeverycurious 
~ American kid should have, Get to know the country, Then 
V delve Canadas.) oly AN gan en 
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Settle into Homewood for January 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Something has inspired you to sign 
up for an Intersession course. But after 
spending a few days on campus, you’ll 
findyourselfactually missing those guys 
down the hall who blast techno after 
midnight, or you'll wish your room- 
mates were still around, even though 
they never wash their dishes. 

Instead of regretting leavinghome 
early, where you would still be eating 
mom’s meatloaf and potatoes and 
watching Real World marathons on 
MTV, you should take advantage of 
the unique environment provided by 
Intersession and try occupying your 
time with some creative fun, Hopkins 
style. : 

One option for budding entrepre- 
neurs or, well, anyone who’s a little 
short on cash, is to find a temporary 
job during Intersession. Since your 
one class will be consuming just a few 
hours a day, you're left with plenty of 
time to wait tables at a local restau- 
rant or to help the admissions office 
during the peak of application sea- 
son. Check the Student Jobs Web site 
for openings, or go out there yourself 
and fill out a few applications. 

Another way to spend your free 
time productively is to actually fol- 
low that New Year’s resolution and 
head over to the Rec Center. There 
aren’t nearly as many people fighting 
over elliptical machines, and the 
weight room is much less intimidat- 

ing forabeginner whenit’snot packed 
with really big guys. Plus, you'll look 
hotwhen everyone else gets back, still 
carrying around those extra five 
pounds acquired over the holidays. 

Okay, so maybe you aren’t quite 
thatambitious — thisis still supposed 
to be vacation time. The possibilities 
for leisure and enjoyment at Hopkins 
over Intersession are limitless — well, 
almost limitless. This is the optimal 
time to actually explore Charm Citya 
bit, instead ofjust complaining about 


. it. Grab together a few other bored 


friends, hail a cab and check out a 
new destination. 

Skip outontheblockbustersforonce 
and check out a lesser-known film at 
The Charles Theater (1711 N. Charles 
St.). While you're there, go next door to 
Tapas Teatro for a snack. Or try taking 
a$1orsocabridetothenearby Ottobar 
(2549 N. Howard St.) and catch a con- 
cert, then branch out to other Balti- 
more venues like The Talking Head 
(203 E. Davis St.) for obscure bands or 
The Recher (512 York Rd.) to see a 
national act. Post-holiday shoppers 
should, of course, scour the Towson 
Town Center or Arundel Mills Mall for 
after-Christmas sales, or wander along 
36th Street in Hampden for a variety of 
vintage shops, boutiques and kitschy 
trinket stores. 

' Dining out is another obvious 
time-passing option. Now’s your 
chance to stop going to The Cheese- 
cake Factory for every friend’s birth- 
day — granted, the cheesecakes are 
delicious, but there are so many res- 
taurants in the nearby area that have 
a lot to offer, without the inevitable 
three hour wait. Fell’s Point isn’t just 
for Halloween —itishometoabunch 
of restaurants that are worth check- 
ing out. And Baltimore boasts its very 
own Little Italy, just waiting to fulfill 
your tiramisu cravings. The list of res- 
taurant-filled sections of town to visit 
could go on — part of the fun is 
searching for the ideal oneto suit your 


. tastes on your own. 


Intersession isalso an ideal time to 
spendalong weekend in D.C. Sopho- 
more John Zuckerman took several 
trips to D.C. with friends during 
Intersession, which is something they 
wouldn’t have been able to coordi- 
nate as easily during the regular se- 
mesters. “We were able to check out 
some of the main tourist sights in 
D.C. — the Capital, Library of Con- 
gress and the National Museum of 
Art,” Zuckerman said. “Plus, we went 
to some awesome restaurants while 
we were there.” 

Getting away from campus every 
once in awhile is certainly nice, but 
cab fare, ticket prices, meals, and tips 
add up quickly. That’s when the true 
test of your creativity and ingenuity 
comes into play — coming up with 
offbeat things to do on campus in 


order to occupy your otherwise idle . 


Intersession mind. 

It’s likely that campus will be cov- 
ered witha sheet of glistening snow in 
January, and this means it will be time 
to revert back to childhood and play 
in the snow. Build a snowman — no 
excuses about having to study for fi- 
nals this time. Do whatever it takes to 


incite a snowball battle — pelt one at 
_ afriend from across the quad, shovea 
handful of snow down your buddy’s 
s, and enjoy th gleefulness that 

- follows. Justremember that you’reall 
a little bit strongg than you were a 


pants, and enjoy 
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Assuming it snows this January, relive your youth and build a snowman during free time over Intersession. 


decade ago, Snowballs can really hurt 
when they’re thrown bya 200-pound 
varsity athlete, or sometimes even a 
scrawny BME kid, so beware. 

Your blocks from the first semes- 
ter meal plan carry over to 
Intersession before mysteriously dis- 
appearing forever, so plan on putting 
some more of your parents’ money to 
good use. Evenifyou rejust grabbing 
amug ofhot chocolate post-snowball 
battle, mom and dad will appreciate 
knowing that you aren’t wasting their 
cash. “Since my friends andI were on 
the 1,000 pass meal plan, we spent a 





‘Try the lighter side of Hopkins learning | 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Three Intersessions ago, when se- 
nior Irun Bhan was deciding how to 
spend his January break, he wasn’t 
exactly looking for a.massage class. 
What he was trying to find, however, 
was an excuse to stay in Baltimore 
and something fun to do with his 
friends. The massage class offered by 
the department of Student Develop- 
mentand Programming for the Janu- 
ary term simply fit the bill. 

“Tt was a lot of fun,” Bhan said. “I 
learned something and met some 
people.” 

Personal enrichment classes like 
massage have been part of 
Intersession for over 20 years. This 
winter the schoolis offering 20 courses 
through Student Development and 





BY ANNA YUKHANANOV 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Maybe, for once, it’s time to listen 
to your parents, who tell you that 
learning about the life cycle of the 
dung beetle isn’t going to take you 
very far in real life. If you’ve thought 
at all about what happens after Johns 
Hopkins, consider taking an experi- 
ential learning class during 
Intersession. 

“These courses were created to as- 
sist students in the exploration of vari- 
ous career fields,” said Adrienne 
Alberts, the director of the Career 
Center. 

The three courses offered this year 


finance; Day in an Entertaining City, 
about the media; and Day ina Global 
City, about globalization for careers 
with an international focus. — 

A component of each course is a 
three-day trip to New York City. 

The experience is designed to pro- 
mote a ed be understanding of the 
targeted industry and providea foun- 


access to internship or job opportu- 
nities, she said, 

“During the trip, students get di- 
rectaccess to organizations that don’t 
participate ina formal recruiting pro- 
cess on college campuses,” Alberts 


a 


are: Day on the Street, focusing on © 


dation of networking contacts and ~ 


lot of time in the cafeteria,” said 
sophomore Bryan Balin, who stayed 
oncampus over Intersession last year. 
“I would have breakfast, brunch, 
lunch, afternoon tea, dinner and an 
evening snack at Terrace.” 

Unless all of your friends made 
some creepy pact to all attend 
Intersession together, like how the 
cast of Saved by the Bell would do it if 
they attended this fine institution, 
you're probably lacking the usual 
amount of social stimulation that the 
regular school year offers. This, in 
addition to the large amounts of free 


Programming and five through the 
Digital Media Center. 

“T used to, years ago, offer a lot 
more,” said Jane Rhyner, the Stu- 
dent Development and Program- 
ming staff member responsible for 
coordinating the classes. “But now 
that academic Intersession is more 
extensive, 16 to 20 is all that I can 
do. I’m happy if I have an average 
around 20.” 

Rhyner is pleased that she can ad- 
vertise her courses along with the aca- 
demic courses offered by the Univer- 
sity. “I’m very happy they let me 
complement the [Intersession] Web 
site with my classes,” she said. “It 
gives students a broader scope of 
classes to take.” 

The schedule of personal enrich- 
ment courses offered changes each 
year. In addition to the consistently 





Big Apple trip serves 
up big opportunities 


“Last year, a few of the students 
who participated were offered intern- 
ships before the trip was over.” 

Students also get enough infor- 
mation about the career field to de- 
cideifitis the right fitfor them, Alberts 
said. 

“Every year, at least one student 
decides that what they thought they 
wanted isn’t what they wantafter all,” 
she said. 

During the class, students meet 
with alumni and visit key organiza- 
tions in the industry. 

“The courses and trips create a 
clear picture of what it is like to work 
in the careers represented, and stu- 
dents have found that information 
invaluable in making a decision about 
their future paths.” 

While the three courses are open 
to students in all class years, Alberts 
said that the class on finance is really 
geared toward preparing juniors and 
sophomores for internships. 

“But the overall goal of the courses 
is to promote exploration, and it is 
never too early or too late to engage in 
that process,” Alberts added. “In the 
past, students have said that these are 
some of the best courses they have 
taken at JHU.” 

The experiential learning courses 
are graded satisfactory/unsatisfactory 
and havea $250 fee, Registration ane 


- Friday, Nov. 19. 





COURTESY OF MAANY PEYVAN 


time on your hands, can make life 
pretty lonely. Instead of moping 
around and using IMevenmore than | 
usual, step out of that comfort zone 
and meet some new people. Odds are 
they’relacking their usual cliques too, 
so it’s pretty easy to break the ice and 
start hanging out with a new group of 
people over the course of a day or 
two. “Intersession isa very good time 
to actually get to know the people 
around you very well,” Balin said. 
“It’s the chance to bond that mat- 
tered more than the activities and 
classes.” 


| by the thought of 


BY LIZ ECKER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


One thing that most Hopkins stu- 
dents can appreciate in return for the 
incessant midterms, long hours inthe 
library and a few measly days off 
throughout the entire fall semester is 
Intersession. When our friends from 


| home rush back to campus in early 


January and we hang around for the 
rest of the month, we must cherish 
our envied six-week vacation. 

Or we hate it. Six weeks at home 
can get pretty boring and your par- 
ents will eventually start getting on 
your nerves. If 
you are not en- 
ticed by the idea 
of taking a class 
as an alternative 
to doing nothing 
for six weeks, 
perhaps you 
might be enticed 


palm trees, ski 
slopes or Europe. 

It’s not too 
late to plan a 
trip. Whether 
you re craving a 





It's not too late to plan 
a trip. Whether you're 
craving a suntan or an 
authentic chocolate 
croissant, there are still 
flights available. 
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Book a flight and 


leave the books 


not available on Fridays or Sundays, 
but on most other days of the year — 
and during intersession, there is no 
noticeable difference between 
Wednesday and Friday — youcan fly 
standby on Airtran for just $55 per 
segment. No matter what the desti- 
nation maybe, the rate stays the same. 
Even if you fly indirect, meaning you 
pay for two segments each way, it’s 
still a steal. 

If you have your sights set on a 
more remote location, again, there is 
hope for college students making 
travel arrangements. 

StudentUniverse.com is a Web 
site that offers 
discounted 
flights around 
the world for col- 
lege students. By 
booking 
through 
StudentUniverse 
online, you can 
fly internation- 
ally on majorair- 
lines for cheaper 
rates than if you 
booked through 
a travel agent, or 
on your own 





suntan or an au- 
thentic choco- 
late croissant, there are still flights 
available. 

For travel within the United States, 
check flight search engines like 


| Expedia and Orbitz forthe low-priced 


flights. Another place tolookis South- 
west, because usually the cheapest 


| advanced purchase flights are avail- 


able until eight days before the flight 
date. 

A last option is Airtran’s X-Fares 
program. Ifyou, like most college stu- 
dents, are between the ages of 18 and 
22, you are eligible to take advantage 
of Airtran’s X-Fares. There are a few 





favored courses, like Ballroom 
Dancing, Introduction to Massage, 
and Wine Appreciation, a class 
Rhyner said is “by far number one” 
and fills up fast, this year Introduc- 
tion to Dance and Appalachian 
Fiddle also grace the schedule. 
“That’s what’s interesting,” said 
Rhyner. “They [the courses] do 
change. I probably have six to 10 
new courses a year.” 

In addition to a varied course 
schedule, this year Rhyner also has 
a varied set of course instructors 
that, in addition to field profession- 
als, also includes undergraduate 
students. Sophomore Brittany 
Sterret, president of the JHU Mod- 
ern Dance Company, will be lead- 
ing Introduction to Dance. Sopho- 
more Asheesh Laroia will be 
instructing Linux for Everyone and 
Big Media’s Monopoly of Creativ- 
ity: What You Can Do, and sopho- 
more Scott Waldron is teaching 







blackout dates, and this program is 


— one wonders if the popularity of 
noncredit courses, which generally 
draw 200-250 students each year, will 
change. 

For students like sophomore 
Aléna Balasanova, who feel that the 
academic incentive that was once 
perceived to accompany 
Intersession was its biggest draw, 
personal enrichment courses may 
not be reason enough to participate 
in Intersession programs. 
Balasanova has reconsidered stay- 
ing in Baltimore in January. “I was 
going to do Intersession and now 
I’m not,” she said. “We are so over- 
whelmed with classes during the se- 
mester as it is. Even if it’s a ‘fun’ 
class, just the idea of coming and 
taking a creditless class is really un- 
appealing, at least to me.” 

Senior Crystal Rosario was actu- 
ally pursuing academic Intersession 
courses when she learned the Univer- 
sity also offered these informal classes. 
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to teach,” she 

said. “I make it very clear that these 
are not accredited courses. They’re 
just for fun.” 

Professional instructors enjoy 
themselves as well, Rhyner points 
out. “The-reason some of the in- 
structors return is that they really 
like working with our students,” she 
said, citing Ballroom Dance instruc- 
tor Irv Stiefel, who has been teach- 
ing at Hopkins in January for 22 
years. “He loves it. It’s one of his 
favorite things to do.” - 

Course costs vary, depending on 
the class. About 85 percent ofthe listed 
course fee goes to instructors and the 
remaining 15 percent is paid to the 
department of Student Development 
and Programming. “The program is 
basically a break-even program,” 
Rhyner said. : 

With the recent changes made to 
academic Intersession — a larger 
number of courses offered, a decrease 
in the number of credits courses of- 
fered are worth, and a shift to a satis- 
factory/unsatisfactory grading system 





be fun. I’ve gone 


ona couple of [wine] tours. I think it . 


would be useful to know. It makes 
you feel smart when you're at a din- 
ner party and you know about the 
wine.” 

Bhan notes that the personal en- 
richment courses generally require 
a minimal time commitment and 
thus can be one part of a student’s 
Intersession schedule. This year, In- 
troduction to Massage is only one 
three and a half-hour session. “I 
would suggest that people do it,” he 
said, noting that such courses might 
be ideal for those trying to stay busy 
while back on campus, doing re- 
search for example. “It’s another 
fun thing to do to fill up time,” he 
said. “Something to do in addition 
to other things.” 


Personal enrichment courses may : 


also help students get back intolearn- 
ing mode in a more relaxed way. 


“There’s not a lot of things going on 


in January,” Rhyner said, “This is a 
good transition into the spring se- 
mester.” \ 





through the air- 
lines. If you’re 
flexible about changing departure 
dates and times, prices vary drasti- 
cally as well, 
Once you arrive at your destina- 
tion, the world is at your mercy — 
well, at least the world hostels are, 
especially those youcan find through 
http://www.hostelworld.com. How- 
ever, if you are traveling with a com- 
panion or two, there are certainly 
cheap hotels in all cities that will offer 
abetter rate thana hostel when you’re 
splitting the bill, and you might even 
get your own shower. 
Two years ago I stayed in a hotel in 
Paris during Intersession with a friend, 
and we split the bill of 30 Euros per 


night — that’s 15 each, for thosenon- 


math majors. In the U.S., though, good 
luck. The cheap hotels here aren treally 
that cheap. You're better off finding a 
friend who lives down South, or crash- 
ing with your Hawaiian roommate’s 
family, if you are so lucky. 

A word of caution about travel 
within Europe — there are ex- 
tremely cheap airlines that will take 
you from one country in Europe to 
another, sometimes charging you 
zero dollars — it literally says “free” 
in the price section — plus tax. Air- 
lines such as Ryanair and Easyjet 
boast great rates, but be careful 
about the airports that they fly to 
and from. I once found myself at 
the wrong Italian airport and had to 
take a $100 cab ride to the right 
airport — suddenly my low budget 
travel was not so low budget. 

In any case, travel is a great option 
for filling those Intersession weeks, _ 
giving you the chance to possibly 
brush up on your second language, 
or just eat great foreign food, pre- 
paredinamore trustworthy environ- 
ment than Terrace’s International 
Cuisine section. 

Many Hopkins students are in 
the travel planning process now. 
Michael Marchetti, a senior ap- 
proaching his last semester, is plan- 
ning a getaway to Europe. “I’m in the 
process of searching for flights, and 
I'm going the hostel route once I get 
there,” he said. And where is there? 
“Somewhere warm. I’m hoping to 
make back to Italy. The south of Italy.” 

As for me, I’m going to Spain to 
eat some churros, 
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Administrators once opened their checkbooks to lure the great physicist to Baltimore 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The year was 1927. America was 
rolling in money and the stock mar- 
ket crash was two years away. In 
Germany, Albert Einstein was 
emerging as the world’s leading 
physicist. In Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins University President 
Frank Goodnow was making an all- 
out effort to recruit the Nobel lau- 
reate and most-recognized scien- 
tist of the 20th century. 

Unfortunately, things didn’t work 
out as planned. 

In January of 1927, the Board of 
Trustees granted President 
Goodnow full authority to bring 
Einstein to Hopkins using any 
means available. Einstein had won 
the Nobel Prize in 1921 and would 
have brought the Hopkins Physics 
department much greater recogni- 
tion. 

Goodnow was authorized to offer 
Einstein $10,000 foranacademicyear 
appointment or $5,000 for a semes- 
ter. His full-year salary would have 
been equal to over $100,000 in today’s 
terms, quite a lot of money for a pro- 
fessor during that time. 

Given that Johns Hopkins was 
modeled on the German university 
system, emphasizing graduate-level 
research, it looked like it would be a 
perfect match for Einstein. 

After Goodnow exhausted vari- 
ous contacts to convince Einstein 
to come to America, he eventually 
went to visit Einstein in Berlin. At 
that time Germany had notyet fallen 
to the reign of Adolf Hitler, who 
would be elected chancellor in 1933. 

The provost of Johns Hopkins at 
the time was Joseph Ames, a man 
who would succeed Goodnow as 
president of the University in 1929. 
While Goodnow tried to recruit 
Einstein, Ames was in the process 
of trying to recruit Gerhard 


en yo 


love the questions that come 

out over a bottle of wine and 

lunch. You know they’re the 

ones that people want to ask, 

but that just need a push to get 
out. 

Here in South America, where I 
am spending the semester, everyone 
in my group is staying with a host 
family. My friend is lucky enough to 
be staying with a family with two re- 
ally cool girls. The 
problem is, both 
girls she’s living 
with have incred- 
ibly good-looking, 
cool, rugby play- 
ing, long-term 
(about three years 
apiece) boyfriends. 

Just thinking 
about these guys 
isn’tacrime, butmy 
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Hopkins had sights set on Einstein Trashy-chic fashion 
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COURTESY OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS ARCHIVES 


Einstein talks with Hideki Yukawa, 1949 Nobel Laureate in Physics and John A. Wheeler, a Hopkins alum. 


Schrédinger, another famous Ger- 
man scientist, to come to the uni- 
versity. That attempt would also 
eventually fail. 

In an undated postal telegraph 
from 1927, Ames gave Goodnow his 
unabashed opinion on the faculty re- 
cruits. It read as follows: “Einstein 
coming possible but uncertain .. . I 
really prefer Schrédinger. Do not 
think Einstein for one year worth 
$10,000. Money needed elsewhere 
badly.” 

Upon his return to the United 
States, Goodnowsenta formal invi- 
tation to Einstein on July 12, out- 
lining the salary offer and giving 







she actually hits on you. But are your 
optionsas black and white as to tell or 
notto tell? Since you're more involved 
in your friend’s welfare than my 
friend is with her sister’s, you have a 
couple more options. 

Ifyoutruly believe that you should 
tell your friend for his or her well- 


being, denial will probably be their” 


response, unless the person had sus- 
picions themselves. Who wants to 
believe that their 
boyfriend or girl- 
friend is cheating? 
I’ve seen some bad 
cases where the 
person trying to be 
nice is then ac- 
cused of things like 
lying, trying to 
break the couple 
up, being a bad 
friend, etc. Not the 


friend confessed response you want 
that one got im : a = : ube ee trying 
come over and to ! to do what you 
her he wasn’t happy JESS BEATON think is in your 
in his relationship. 0 friend’s best inter- 
He professed his RGASMIC est. 
Gh iS OnE ee osu: 
that thinking of her is just keeping 
‘ a quiet. Silence will 


had been keeping 
him up at night (I 
get the feeling that 
that may be the work of his own two 
hands, but who knows). 

The question from her to me was: 
should she tell her host sister? And, 
should she hook up with him since 
she knows the relationship is on the 
rocks anyway? | ' 

Noor hen anyone asks this type 
of question, it’s obvious what answer 

they want—but really, it’s not fun if 
you give it to them. Quite simply, I 
told her to stay away from the guy. 
There are enough gorgeous and will- 
ingLatin men thatrisking being afraid 
to go home for the next three months 
is not worth it. In response to telling 


_ her sister, I told her no as well. What 


would that accomplish? , 

In reality, the story gets a bit more 
complicated and entertaining from 
basic question still 
_ stands. I think it is something that a 


_ lot of have had to consider at 
some eee or not to be the 
__ bearer of really bad news. There is a 


reason that we have the saying “don’t 
shoot the messenger” — people try 
maiswhen 
cant other 

flirting with someone else. 
on or gets worse ifhe or 
at: 





CHEMISTRY - 


certainly preserve 
your friendship, 
but hopefully you care enough about 
your friend to open your mouth. For 
example, the other part of what I 
told my friend was that she should 
tell the guy that maybe he should talk 
about his dissatisfaction and loyalty 
issues with his girlfriend. An equally 
effective measure would be to let the 
delinquent boyfriend or girlfriend 
knowthatyoucaughthisor her cheat- 
ing ass. I wouldn’t go so far as an 
ultimatum (“You tell/clean your act 


up or!’Il doit for you”) but toeing the . 


line would not be a bad idea. 

As for how to approach your 
friend if their significant other 
doesn’t fess up, try to get your friend 
to start thinking about the possibil- 
ity of an issue. Ask them if they 
noticed their boyfriend or girlfriend 
acting strange, or if they noticed 
that girl or guy who keeps hitting 
on their significant other. Don’t 
accuse, just ask. 

If subtlety doesn’t work or your 
friend is truly blinded by love- 

“goggles, at least get one or two other 
trusted friends who also saw the bad 

_deed—or get a picture. It turns out 
that camera phonesare good for more 
than just spying in locker rooms. - 

Don’t go at itintervention-style, 


/ 





him the option ofa semester or full- 
year stay. “On coming back to the 
United States I find in talking over 
with my friends that they were, as I 
supposed, very anxious to have you 
with us if possible next year or a 
part of it,” wrote Goodnow. 
Einstein responded in a letter 
dated Sept. 7, 1927 (which now lies 
in the University’s archives), witha 
polite denial of Goodnow’s offer. 
He cited his poor health, as well as 
his inability to justify the high com- 
pensation that Hopkins had offered. 
Typed in German on his personal 
letterhead, the reply featured 
Einstein’s perfectly fashioned sig- 


should open the vault 


but the last thing you need is one 
person’s word against the other’s. If 
you have to be so direct and the cul- 
prit is skanky enough to not confess, 
then you are just going to have to go 
head-to-head and ask your friend to 
choose who he or she trusts more— 
hopefully at this point, you’ve tried 
all of your other options. 
Thankfully for my friend, the guy 
was decent enough to talk to her sis- 
ter (and leave her name out ofit), and 
to end the suspense, they broke up. 
However, I like to give my friend the 
credit for getting him to fess up and 
for keeping good enough relations 
with everyone that the rest of the 
rugby team doesn’t hate us all. 


BY IRENE KIM 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


It seems unlikely that a senior lec- 
turer and adjunct research professor 
studying biopsychology, 
neuroethology, behavioral neuroen- 
docrinology, and the neurochemical 
basis ofbirdsong production was once 
a three sport all-star in high school. 
But our very own Dr. Stephen 
Drigotas, ahighly acclaimed and well- 
known psychology professor, fits this 
profile. 

Dr. Drigotas, a Maine native, 
spent his undergraduate years at 
Bowdoin, a small liberal arts college 
in Brunswick, Maine. His passion for 
what he currently teaches came early, 
as his studies were heavily centeredin 
psychology and sociology. Drigotas 
received his PhD in social psychol- 


| ogy at the University of North Caro- 


lina-Chapel Hill, finishing his studies 
in 1993. 

While his Baltimore-native wife 
worked as a clerk for a judge in 
Maryland, Drigotas worked as an 
adjunct lecturer from 1993 to 1994 
at Johns Hopkins. After his brief 
stint at Hopkins, he traveled to Dal- 
las, where he was an assistant pro- 
fessor at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

Soon after his tenure at SMU, 
Drigotas’s wife decided to accept the 
position as advisory attorney at the 
treasury department in Washington, 
D.C., and the couple moved back to 
Maryland. After approaching the 
Johns Hopkins psychology depart- 





nature in script. 

A translation in the University’s 
archives madeat the time of receipt of 
the letter reads as follows: 

“To the President of Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore: . 

I thank you for your friendly visit 
as well as for your genuinely mag- 
nanimous offer. In view of the many 
demanding procedures to which I 
would have to submit when travel- 
ing to America, I find myself, un- 
fortunately, for health reasons un- 
able to accept your invitation. Also 


the scientific results which I have | 


achieved are too well known to the 
professional people so that I could 
not offer enough to justify, it seems 
to me, such a great‘financial offer. 

With the assurance of my great 
respect, I am your devoted, A. 
Einstein.” 

While few people realized the full 
extent of Einstein’s genius at the 
time, Johns Hopkins had failed to 
land the man behind the theory of 
relativity and other influential 
breakthroughs. 

Ironically, Einstein did eventu- 
ally moved to America in 1932, opt- 
ing to stay after Hitler’s election in 
Germany. 

Though he was again pursued by 
many universities, including the 
California Institute of Technology, 
he chose to make his home in 
Princeton, N.J., where he would 
spend the rest of his life as a profes- 
sor affiliated with the Institute of 
Advanced Study. He died in 1955. 
Whether or not Hopkins ever sent 
him another offer is not known. 


ment, Drigotas was offered a position 
as a faculty member. 

Dr. Drigotas teaches a handful of 
popular courses, including Intro- 
duction to Psychiatry and Social 
Psychology. He also lectures in ad- 
vanced social seminars and leads an 
upper level course called Inter- 


course and Relationships, the area. 


where he has concentrated his own 
research. As his third year as a fac- 
ulty member approaches, Drigotas 
has grown into a respected and cher- 
ished figure among the student 
body. 

Drigotas explains that he tries to 
interact with his students by illustrat- 
ing concepts through personal sto- 
ries of himself and his family. Some- 
times, he says, self-deprecation works 
well also. “I’m human,” he says, “and 
I make humanity a part of how I 
teach.” 


Drigotas feels that Hopkins stu-. 


dents are motivated‘and well pre- 
pared. “The students have a good at- 
titude about coming to class,” he says. 
He does not see where the excessively 
driven and overly competitive repu- 
tation of Hopkins student applies, 
since he thinks that the students work 
hard ina positive and dedicated man- 
ner. 

Drigotas has come to like Balti- 
more, particularly because his wife’s 
family is here. Once a dedicated sup- 
porter of the Red Sox, he is now a 
converted Orioles fan. The professor 
enjoys the warmer summers and likes 
to spend time with his five and seven 
year-old daughters. 


| 





suppose it’s always been fash- 
ionable to have a little edge 
in one’s manner of dress. Even 
in the early 1800s, where cor- 
sets reigned (and suffocated) 
and styles were not nearly as diversi- 
fied as they are today, high society 
women would distinguish themselves 


| from the other ladies with glitzy 


brooches ora dazzling strand of pearls 
— any touch to add some spark to an 
otherwise generic ensemble. 

In the 1920s a new type of fashion 
emerged with a new type of lady to 
accompany: the flapper. Staunch 
Americans everywhere threw up their 
arms in disgust, and vehemently con- 
demned the scanty, swanky outfits 
donned by this unprecedented fe- 
male. 

With her leg- 
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of the look’s most avid promoters, 
trashy, street-chic, edgy styles have 
quickly become must-have items. 

Suddenly, super-short daisy 
dukes, ultrahigh patent leather stilet- 
tos, faded leather jackets, push-up 
bras as tops, and loud, oversized ac- 
cessories have become hotter than 
hot, allowing women to show off their 
bodies and advertise their sexuality 
and edgy personalities. 

Oddly, big-name designers fell 
hard for the look, obsessively creat- 
ing clothes that were shorter, gruffer, 
dirtier, and glitzier than anything seen 
before. 

Versace debuted a line of metallic 
miniskirts and bustiers, which mod- 
els displayed on the runways with 
six-inch stilettos, excessively made- 
up faces, teased 
hair, and—the : 





baring hemlines 
and garish attire, 
the flapper was 
the epitome of 
scandal and the 
instigator ofedgy 
fashion. 

Since this racy 
style, clothing 
has undergone a 
revolution em- 
bodying genres 
ranging from 
Victorian Gran- 








\ a | 


trashy-chic. 
trademark—: 
sassy attitude. 
Gucci, tradi- 
tionally known 
for clean lines 
and perfectly- 
tailored mono- 
chromes, de-- 
signed aur 
collection of tat- : 
tered jeans,’ 
flashy GG-print 





diose to preppy 
to grunge. There 


jumpsuits, tacky 
visors, and high 


Sey 
a8 


ni 


te 
was even that un- CARTER CRAME ‘wedged foot- 
fortunate period wear. 
in the 1980s Hop COUTURE Even Giorgio 
where tube socks, Armani, the! 


sweat bands, and baggy workout at- 
tire was trendier than an iconic Birkin 


| bag. 


However, withstanding all trends 
and maintaining status as the eternal 
contender in the way of dress is one 
cherished look: classy-clean. 

Irrefutably, the classy-clean look 
has endured, with even the most dar- 
ing dressers resorting back to this old 
favorite. 

Regardless, a classy-clean look of 
well-pressed pants and skirts, cash- 
mere sweaters, tweed suits, crocodile 
handbagsand simple pumpshasbeen 
the safe haven for so many women 
unsure of what’s currently hot, but 
clothing-conscious and desiring a 
chic look nonetheless. Moreover, it’s 
a look embodying a sort of fashion 
catharsis, allowing trend-happy. 
hipsters to coolita bit and find solace 
in a classic look that never fades from 
grace. d 

Classy-clean is the old faithful of 
the fashion arena. 

However, since the early 1990s, 
one particular edgy look has been 
vying for the longevity of classy-clean. 
This look — the true antithesis of its 
competition — is none other than 
the red-headed step child of fashion, 
trashy-chic. 

Popularized by public figures like 


Madonnaand Pamela Anderson, two 


When asked about the future, 
Drigotas says that he will mostlikely 
continue with his research and 
teaching. He hopes to\more up in 


ae 


master suit-maker and. quintessen- 
tial minimalist, devoted two entire 
branches of his company to the in- 
creasingly popular trashy-chic look, 
creating Armani Exchange and 
Emporio Armani, both of which of-. 
fer high-end “street-look” garb. 

But, like all trends, so, too, must’ » 
trashy-chic fall to the wayside, becom- 
ing an unfortunate scar on the fashion 
landscape—or so it was thought. 

Today, in 2004, trashy-chic is still 


trendier than ever. In fact, its hotness - 


factor seems to grow like an intrac-' . 


> 


table tumor, dominating the fashion * 


world season after season. > 
Sinceitsinception asa coveted look,. 
favored for its ability to showcase the’ « 
bodyandscream “I’medgy, sexy, flashy 
and unconventional,” trashy-chic has: 
enveloped all of America—and every ° 
other developed, wealthy society—be- 
coming the look of the masses, as well 
as the most elite. 3 
But since when is it cool to look: ° 
like trash? As a society, don’t we shun 
promiscuity, revealing clothing, and. 
the individuals who promote such 
debauchery? i 
Why, then, is it hip to look like 
trailer trash? Has trashy become the 
new classy? 
For one, the trashy-chic style is far 
from a genuinely rough, straight- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 





Get inside the head of this psych professor 
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Settled downatlast, Drigotasis looking forwardtoalongstayatHopkins,. 
the department, and to continue to. ; 
bea helping hand for those he aids. . 
with the graduate school applica-. 


tion process, =. A a 


w 
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=~ This diner may not have outstanding food, but it offers a friendly staff, a fun atmosphere and good coffee. 


e have a diner 
in Baltimore. 
Really. Not 
Nifty Fifties 

- with the Indian 
_ +Food and Portuguese management 
=~ that cooks it, not Paper Moon that’s 
*} open 24 hours and is just far too hip. 
+= 4 mtalking about Hollywood Diner— 
> Anactual, bona fide, railroad car diner. 
*~ It was built and operated in Long Is- 

~=itand from 1954 until 1981 when it 
~~ «was broughthere fora Barry Levinson 
~~ movie. They also used it in Homicide: 
. * Life on the Street and Sleepless in Se- 
= *pttle. It’s open from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
=. everyday — a real diner with lots of 

*> halves of pie in a case behind the 
+= counter. 

For me, the first measure ofa diner 
has to be its coffee — that’s what 

_ + you’re drinking the entiretimeyou’re 
** » sitting down, cup after cup. This was 
‘== good diner coffee — if the coffee’s too 
©* good you’re not ina real diner, and if 
> it’s too bad you want to kill yourself. 
=-This was good diner coffee. The 

*- breakfast page has a host of combina- 

«tions of eggs, meat, pancakes, waffles, 

-~ andall that sort of thing with compli- 

~~ cated nomenclature referring to gov- 

-ernment officials (the Public De- 
fender, etc.) and all ina price scheme 

‘+. that you really can’t figure out. You 
‘~~ can add an egg to the pancakes, you 
can add meat to the eggs, with or 

=~ without English muffin; seventy-five 
=-tents here, ninety-five there, it’s 
~ weird. This is also essential to a diner. 

-* Ifthe prices ofeverything make sense, 

~~ there’s something wrong. Also, there 

:~ has to be some souvlaki on the menu. 

- = Noone has ever been able to provide a 

~~ satisfactory explanation of why this is 

= so, but it is. Every diner you go to, 

*= you're looking through the menu and 

“after a page or so there’s this souvlaki 

«© special sitting ina special boxwithared 

~~ border around it, or on a menu insert. 

“* The food itself was subpar. I give it 





Hollywood Diner 


400 E. Saratoga St. 


Phone: (410) 962-5379 
Location: Downtown 
Open daily, 6 a.m.-4 p.m. 





aC. One egg fried hard needed lots of 
salt, the syrup came in little plastic 
tubs from Smuckers instead of in the 
glass pitchers with the mechanisms 
on top that always get stuck. The ba- 
con was good, maybe a B+: room 
temperature, nothot from the griddle, 
with burnt bits and too many chewy 
bits. The pancakes were fried out of 
slightly old batter on a griddle that 
wasn’t quite hot enough. They came 


KEVIN CLARK 
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apartin two layers, weren’t cookedall 
the way through, and had that very 
slight tinge of mustiness that come 
from old pancake batter. 

I had a bit of an experience or- 
dering my fried egg — I ordered it 
fried, and didn’t really care about 
whether it was over easy, over me- 
dium, fried hard, or what. The wait- 


Baltimore’ real greasy spoon 


ress asked me to specify, and I told 
her it didn’t matter, then she put 
that in, and the cook came out sing- 
ing the same song, “how do you 
wantit fried?” and so then we had to 
talk about why I, who went to high 
school in New Jersey and have been 
to plenty of diners and ordered 
plenty of fried eggs, have no idea 
how to order one properly. Most 
places the staff won’t openly mock 
you. That’s why even though the 
food isn’t that great, even for a 
diner, I really like the place. 

There’s another reason too— Hol- 
lywood Diner is operated by the 
Chesapeake Center for Youth Devel- 
opment as a jobs training program. 
Check it out, http://www.ccyd.org/ 
holly.htm. They employ and train 
youth in Baltimore City. It was oper- 
ated for a few years the city as the 
Kid’s Diner, but that didn’t last, and 
nowit’sa youth jobs program inacity 
that desperately needs youth jobs. 
Baltimore also desperately needs 
more than one diner, but we'll take 
what we can get. 





‘Trashy-chic dress is in 


CONTINUED FROM PaGeE B3 
from-the-trailer look. Those ripped 
jeans and paint-splattered cashmere 
tops — popularized by celebrities and 
wealthy individuals desiring the cov- 
eted edgy mystique — are likely to 
range from $150 to $3,200, in the case 
of Lucien Pellet-Finet tattered cash- 
mere tops. Thus, the trashy-chiclook 
bestows a certain amount of status 
upon the wearer, without that indi- 


| finest to garner recognition. 

Additionally, designers like Chris- 
tian Dior have based entire lines of 
clothing and accessories on the 
trashy-chiclook, offering trendy con- 
sumers a wide variety of edgy looks 
from which to choose. Dior, more so 
than any other fashion house, has 
become synonymous with the trashy- 
chic look as the go-to brand when 
celebs and wealthy patrons crave a 
harsh, get-noticed ensemble. 

If you’re into the biker/chains/S 
and M sort of trashy, Dior’s got its 
“Hardcore Dior” line, with patent- 
leather jackets and stilettos with dan- 
gling metal rings and stud-covered 
accents: Priced at $2,400 for the jacket 
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We offer Physical Therapy 
on campus and at our 
NEW LOCATION NEAR CAMPUS 


We can help those recovering from: 
* Running Related Injuries = 
© Pre and Post Orthopedic - 

Surgery Rehabilitation > 
* Sports related injuries - 


Location near campus: 
200 VW. Cold Spring Lane 


Baltimore, MD 21210 
Contact us at: 


410-532-7979 (on campus) 
410-662-7977 Coff campus) 


en A 


vidual having to dress in his or her © 


and $655 for the pumps, these 
“trashy” adornments allow wearers 
their desired look, and the desired 
status of designer clothes. 

Thus, trashy, like any other fash- 
ion statement, has becomea premedi- 
tated look, with individuals going to 
great lengths to achieve the perfect 
balance of tacky and designer chic. 

Andifhot-ticket designers weren’t 
enough to popularize the look, ex- 
tending its longevity year after year, 
Hollywood trash queens like Britney 
Spears, Paris Hilton, and Christina 
Aguilera have made trashy-chic their 
wardrobe staple. With their image— 
and clothing—appearing on maga- 
zines throughout the world, and girls 
everywhere imitating their styles, this 
gritty look is sure to remain a preva- 
lent component in the fashion land- 
scape for years to come. 

However ingratiated in the fash- 
ion world trashy-chic becomes, it will 
still never surpass its dignified elder, 
classy-clean. 

After all, there’s only so much grit 
and grime one can adorn without pin- 
ing for the days of plush cashmere 
and good old fashioned fashion. 


We are an orthopedic and sport physical therapy 
company, providing out-patient physical therapy 
services to Johns Hopkins students and staff. 


Sprairis and Strains 
Neck & Back injuries 
Joint pain 


Services are provided by Maryland state licensed physical therapists. 
Many major medical insurance plans accepted, including: 

MAMS!I (Alliance, MDIPA, Optimum Choice, MLH), Aetna 

& Blue Cross Blue Shield. 

Hours: By Appointment 

Preferred provider for Chickering (Aetna) 


Physicaitherapyfirst.com 
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| You're hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we’ve been checking out in the AC. So 
| why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 





Name: Lynn Lovejoy 

Year: Freshman 

Major: International Relations 
Hometown: Charlotte, N.C. 
Hair color: Blonde 

Eye color: Blue 

Height: 53” 


This southern belle enjoys eat- 
ing Bojangles cinnamon biscuits 
while wearing a Panthers football 
jersey. Her favorite color? Caro- 
linablue. Boys, ifyouhaveasouth- 
ern accent, youre in luck because 
as Lynn puts it, “southern accents 
..- Oh my Lord!” 

This sexy Southerner says her 
ideal date consists of a simple 
night in, where she and the lucky 
gentleman will past the time just 
enjoying each other’s company. 
| Lynn knows how to kick it low 
| key, she enjoys just “lying around 
the house watching movies, 
cooking, or sleeping.” She even 
enjoys an occasional trip to D.C., 
and nothing’s hotter than a girl 
who knows her civics. 

On the surface Lynn may ap- 
pear innocent, but she is willing to 
try food play because she has a 
“very hearty appetite.” She may 
not want to try handcuffs, how- 
ever, because she has some issues 





with the fine law enforcement per- 
sonnel of Maryland — especially 
when they pull people over for no 
legitimate reason on the Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway. 

Watch what you say because Lynn 
does not like guys that talk “crap” 
about other people, especially friends. 

Lynn enjoys the tall, athletic 
type, but don’t be fooled into think- 
ing she is a softy. Tough on the 
outside, sweet on the inside, that’s 
Lynn. Next time you see her around, 
smile and say hi. Don’t forget, she’s 
used to the manners of a good ol’ 
southern gentleman. 
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Name: Jason Hochfelder 
Year: Senior 

Major: Biology 

Hometown: Briar Cliff, N.Y. 
Hair: Brown 

Eye: Hazel 

Height: 5°10” 





Meet Jason, a New York hottie who 
is not only a pitcher on the baseball 
team, but a romantic. 

That’s right, ladies. If you’re lucky 
enough to go out with Jason you will 
be exposed to what he calls the “3Ds,” 
dinner at a nice restaurant, dancing 
the night away and doin’ it. Youheard 


him right, doin’ it. Ifyou decide to 
take him up on his offer, be care- 
ful because he’s used to pitching a 
low, fast one. 

In order to avoid striking out 
with this buff dream, make sure to 
not talk about yourself. He can- 
not stand girls “that start telling 
these stories that are just so bor- 
ing and then they start using the 
names of people that don’tknow, 
[’mlikeare youstill talking?” Hey, 
he may sound harsh, but what do 
you expect from such a great 
catch? 

Jason is good-looking with 
clothes on, but the real treat is 
what rests underneath. He always 
wears boxer briefs and if you’re 
really fortunate, only the briefs. 
This stud works out a lot, so ex- 
pect a whole lot of muscle. Jason 
proudly claims he isn’t “fat.” Who 
could refuse a man with confi- 
dence? 

If you rate your man by smarts 
and not physical attributes, Jason 
still hitsa grand slam. This hunkis 
already accepted into medical 
school. Watch out, though, be- 
cause Jason may start playing doc- 
tor a little early. Upon further ex- 
amination, you will find that Jason 
is pretty funny and easygoing. He 
claims not to ever really be 
stressed. 

His greatest flaw is that he’s 
competitive. “If we are playing a 
game or something together, I 
can’t just let you win, you are go- 
ing down.” 

Be ready to laugh even if you 
don’t find Jason funny. Jason 
warns he may even serenade you 
with the sweet music of love. 

You may not have time for 
jokes or singing because when 
asked how soon after a first date 
he would score with a woman, 
he replies “after?” If you’re up 
for the challenge, step up to the 
plate. 
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The Johns Hopkins Alumni Association offers grants for 
community service and student services projects. 


Undergraduate and graduate students are encouraged to 
apply. The maximum funding amount for all grants is 
$1500. For more information contact Eileen Fader at 


410-516-5185 or efader@jhu.edu. 


Grant applications can be found online at 


} 


www.alumni.jhu.edu/students. Spring/Summer 2005 
applications must be submitted to the Alumni Office by — 
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Vera Drake is the story of a back-alley abortionist in post-WW2 London who regards her services as charity. | 








Vera Drake touching, poignant 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Despite the controversy and legal 
prohibitions linked to carrying out 
underground abortions, Vera Drake, 
the protagonist of English director 
Mike Leigh’s new film of the same 
name, regards her services as charity, 
not sin. That may not be the attitude 
in Vera’s London neighborhood, or 
for that matter, in the rest of post- 
World War II Britain. And itcouldbe 
crushing ifher unsuspecting husband 
and two adult children ever discoy- 
ered her secret practice. But for Vera, 
terminating unwanted pregnancies is 
the most she can do to help young 
girls who need hope, compassion and 
control over their lives. 

‘If Vera Drake revolved around 





Elisabeth 
Halliday 








BY MARISSA LOWMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopxins News-Letrer 


Elisabeth Halliday likes wear- 
ing pink berets and singing arias, 
though notnecessarily at the same 
time. She is ajunior double degree 
student, majoring in voice at 
Peabody and German at Hopkins. 
Music runs in her family. 

Her mother is a professional 

- singer and her father plays piano 
on the side. When she was four, 
she performed in her first musi- 
cal production at church. 
Every year, her church also 

_ produced a Gilbert and Sullivan 
production, which she was able 

"to participate in starting in third 

ef CRY Se aaa 
 “T like the, shows we did at 
- church because it was alow stress 


_ environment, which is rare in 
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mance. There was lots of | 


e didn't get interested in 
cal singing until sopho-_ 
pursue opera singing because 
_ there are many more opportuni- — 
__ ties for American singers to per- 
_ form. “There aren’t very many 
openings in America so most 


pa 


_ people end up being voice teach- 








America.” 


this conflict of interests alone, it 
would make for a worthwhile po- 
litical statement. Fortunately, Mr. 
Leigh (Naked, Topsy-Turvy) is not 
content to preach one viewpoint or 
another, although his understand- 
ing for his main character is barely 
concealed. Instead, Vera Drake 
transforms a polarizing issue into a 
matter of human tragedy. Even in 
its few uplifting moments, Mr. 
Leigh’s latest work presents the pre- 
carious happiness of Mrs. Drake 
(sensitively played by Imelda 
Staunton) and her loving family in 
a subdued, tactful manner that 
nearly amounts to true artistry. 
Though abortion often finds its 
way into subplots, it is seldom the 
explicit focus of a piece of cinema. 
The last renowned film to zero in on 





obama 


and everyone likes it, the com- 
ment, “what cool music” never 
translates to “oh, is that a classi- 
cal piece?” 

Unlike most singers, she 
doesn’t get stage fright or think 
of singing asa challenge. For her, 
the difficulty is finding the time 
to practice so that she can per- 
form. ; 

“The voice program and 
Hopkins are pretty intense,” 
Halliday said. 

Most reeently, she performed 
Rossini’s Petite Messe Solennelle 
with the Peabody Singers, the top 
choral group at Peabody. 

Halliday also performed last 
spring as a soloist in Carmina 
Burana. Although she likes both 
types of singing, she finds switch- 
ing between them to be difficult. 

“Choral singing ismuch more 
restrictive because you have to 
blend in more as an instrumeat. 
Lots of soloists.damage their 
voices because they don’t know 
the technique,” said Halliday. “It 
becomes much harder to do cho- 
ral singing the older you get and 
the more training and experience 
you've had.” 

Although she now lives near 
the Peabody campus, she doesn’t 
feel integrated into the vocal 
community. “None of my close 
friends are singers, although I 
think it’s okay to be away from 
the drama that is the vocal pro- 
gram. I do identify with being a 
Peabody student, though,” she - 
says. As a double degree student, 





she doesn’t have much free time, 
but she has managed to found a 
Unitarian Universalist group on 
campus and serve onthe DSAGA 
board. j 

_ When Halliday graduates, she 
plans to move to Germany to 


ers,” Halliday said. “That's why 


_ America has better voice teach- _ 
_ ers, whereas most singers in Eu- 


rope teach voice on the side. It’s _ 
much more of an art form in _ 
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the subject, The Cider House Rules, 
mixed the dilemma with random 
statements about self-awakening, ar- 
riving ata revealing viewpointonlyin 
its final scenes. To be fair, Vera Drake 
does not dissect its subject’s social 
significance. Rather, it refines the 
scope of the issue, placing it in the 
context of family dynamics to gener- 
ate feelings of acute sympathy. 

On the surface, Vera’s existence is 
a state of perfect harmony. A proud 
member of Britain’s working class, 
Vera, about a decade away from set- 
ting in to old age, spends her days 
caring for bedridden neighbors and 
cleaning upscale houses. Her husband 
Stan (Phil Davis) worksasamechanic, 
while her son Sid (Daniel Mays) is 
prospering as a tailor and her shy 
daughter Ethel (Alex Kelly) is soon 
the object of a dinner guest’s (Eddie 
Marsan) welcome affections. For all 
its pleasantries, Vera’s worldis filmed 
in shadowy, sometimes grimy tones. 
It only gets dingier when she makes 
her abortion rounds. 

Vera treats patients from every 
background, from fearful young 
working girls to upscale women, pro- 
viding motherly love and reassuring 
smiles along with her dreaded proce- 
dure. But when one of her operations 
goes wrong, Verais discovered by the 
authorities and arrested in her home. 
As the second half of the film unfolds, 
the Drakes’ kindly mother is forced 
to bear her painful secret and the 
shame of prosecution with a quiet 
courage. There are plenty of tears, 
but there is always the dignity that 
marks respectable tragic perfor- 
mances. Because Mr. Leigh is not 
afraid to make his characters endear- 
ing, Vera Drake comes offas simulta- 
neously touching and sorrowful. 

Watching Vera’s ordeal is only 
slightly easier for the audience than it 
is for her family. It seems unjust that 
this nice old lady, more a tea-and- 
pastries matron than an instrument 
of suffering, should pay for her opin- 
ions. To say the least, Staunton’s im- 
passioned performance does much 
to sway viewer sentiment in her fa- 
vor. Vera is never eloquent — actu- 
ally, when questioned about her ac- 
tivities by the police, she is the exact 
opposite. Somehow, Staunton, who 
won best actress at the Venice Film 
Festival for her role, brings an over- 
whelming clarity and balance toa part 
that could easily be overdone. 

Vera Drakeis fairly single-minded, 
despite a subplot involving a rich 
young woman (Sally Hawkins), 


_ whose unwanted impregnation actu- 


ally does not lead her to Vera’s ser- 
vices. Nor does Leigh indulge in the 
rigorous promotion that socially 
motivated directors like Jim Sheridan 
(In the Name of the Father, In 
America) commonly give their pet 
causes. Yet as Vera moves from ba- 
roque town houses to baroque hoy- 
els, Leigh does a proficient job of 
showing that undesired pregnancy is 
a problem that transcends class 
bounds. 

Too much of today’s dialogue on 
abortion is between the increasingly 
polarized pro-life and pro-choice 
positions. One of Vera Drake’s 
strengths is that it provides a more 
delicate, often introspective, treat- 
ment. As the distress of Vera’s pa- 
tients, and later her family’s conflict- 
ing feelings, demonstrate, abortion is 
clearly notan ideal solution. But Leigh 


realizes all too well that even in a 


flawed venue, people like Vera, who 
grasp that personal connection is the 
true sign of a moral culture, can do 


) 





| BY SAL GENTILE 
| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


| “Be offended” read the fliers for 
this semester’s second Witness show- 
case. Sure, why not? Being offended 
is part of what college humoris about, 
| and with talented Hopkins writers 
and performers at the helm, the 
| evening seemed promising. As an al- 
ternative to the professional One-Acts 
| put on by the Barnstormers, Witness 
| Theater gives a voice to the edgy, in- 
telligent discourse and humor that 
only an study at an inanely competi- 
| tive college like Hopkins can write. If 
nothing else, the hope is that a hu- 
morous Witness show will have 
enough relevance to pull in the stu- 
dent audience, to reach out and in- 


| | cludeandtoentertain. Unfortunately 


the shows did not always deliver. 

In the first play, “Masada Redux,” 
by grad student Adam Ruben, the 
details were slowly and agonizingly 
revealed as an unnamed man — a 
Jewish slave persecuted in ancient 
| Rome — prepared to kill himself af- 
ter his companions had killed each 
other. The intense emotion and pain 
was a bit shocking, and the heavy- 
handedness of this opening play was 
| overwhelming. Junior Jon Weisz, who 
delivered the monologue, did a solid 
job conveying the agony of the role, 
with each sentence spoken even more 
painstakingly than the last. The play 
| itself was powerful, and well-written. 
However, it seemed almost as if the 
intent of this play was to keep the 
audience as a distant observer of the 
tragic eventasit unfolded. More ofan 
effort could have been made to draw 
the audience in. 

The second play, “Apologies” by 
freshman Mitch Frank, was quickand 
repetitive. Freshman Michelle Brown 
and sophomore Kathryn 
| Schroenberger were endearing in 
their performances. They established 
| arapport quickly and built on it. The 
point of the show, however, was rather 


Avec is the 
new kid in 
Mobtown 


Texas transplants 
are some hard- 
working rockers 


| oye] tole 4 


BY ALEX BEGLEY 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 





Avec are the Hopkins students of 
the local Baltimore rock scene. With 
their intelligence, impeccable work 
ethic, well-honed talent and un- 
abashed love for The O.C., this quar- 
tet isn’t afraid to call themselves 
nerdy. They can admit it with pride 
because they know all of their hard 
work—their strict organization and 
structured practices—has paid off. 
This Saturday, Avec held their first 
album release show at The Talking 
Head. 

The band originally began as three 
Texas Tech students (Brooks Harlan 
on vocals and guitar, Adam Yeargin 
onbassand Scott Tiemann on drums) 
who had just graduated with the real- 
ization that they could do nothing 
more with their degrees than they 
could before. So they reverted back 
to one thing they knew and loved: 
they formed a band. There were not 
called Avecuntil January 1, 2003 when 
Shawna Potter, formerly of Fair 
Verona, joined to lend her vocals, 
guitar, and experience to the band. 

To complete their fresh start as 
Avec, the four moved to Baltimore. 
Two weeks later they played their first 
show together at the Ottobar, open- 
ing for Coheed and Cambria. “It was 
one of my favorite shows,” recalls 
Harlan, “because I remember look- 
ing over at Potter in the middle of it 
and realized thatit was going to work.” 

The combination of the two pow- 
ers was a perfect fit. Potter, a self- 

taught guitarist with what Harlan calls 

“a great ear for music,” kept herself 
from getting stuckin therutthatmany 
un-trained artists find themselves in 
by absorbing the knowledge and ex- 
pertise of her new band mates. 

Realizing the need to push herself 
in order to keep up with the other 
members she was slightly intimidated. 
Potter did recognize, however, that 
she was experienced enough to not 

have to prove herself to anyone that 





elusive. Was it simply supposed to be 
witty? Was it a commentary on the 
selfish, fickle nature of man? As in the 
first play, the writing was clearly 
strong, but the intended effect was 
unclear. The quips were too shallow, 
too quick, they seemed to leave audi- 
ence members behind. Was it sup- 
posed to be funny that one couldn’t 





Witness Theater gives 
a voice to the edgy, 
intelligent discourse 
and humor that only a 
student at an inanely 
competitive college 
like Hopkins can write. 





hear what the other was saying? Had 
that been clear, it very well could’ve 
been funny, butinstead the show elic- 
ited feelings of unfamiliarity and es- 
trangement. 

The latter half, after intermission, 
provided some more intrigue. By now 
the audience was primed for just about 
anything, an important factor consid- 
ering the subject of Ruben’s second 
show: “Fun Bucket Elder-rific...” The 
play was an exaggeration on our some- 
times insensitive treatment of the eld- 
erly — a humorous commentary on 
how neglectful we can be toward those 
we forget. The show provided lots of 
laughs. The idea was unique and origi- 
nal, and for the first time in the night a 
clear connection couldbe madeto what 
the playwright and his characters were 
thinking. Junior Stephen Sanford and 
freshman Justine Wiesinger delivered 
well on two charatters that called for 


New Witness shows intense 


over-the-top performances — they 
were legitimately funny because, even 
if they seemed like they were going too 
far in their performance, it was called 
for by the characters. 

The show took a sharp turn to- 


- wards the end. Stephen Sandford’s 


delivery as Morris was the best of the 
evening, and it’s unfortunate that it 
wasn’t reserved for a more appropri- 
ate place. His monologue was essen- 
tially a vehicle for explaining the en- 
tire moral of the story — that we 
neglect our elderly grandparents by 
putting them in homes and forget- 
ting about them, save fora family trip 
to visit them once a month like ani- 
mals in a zoo. But it was just plain 
depressing, and out of place. The au- 
dience did not need to be shocked 
into realizing the moral by an abrupt 
shift in tone, as the sudden upheaval 
of the story seemed to intend. Up 
until that point, Ruben’s show was 
shaping up to be the best one-act of 
the night and possibly the best stu- 
dent-produced short play all year, 
until the audience was thrown for an 
abusive loop. The play still worked, 
but there was no reason to go that far. 
“Specimens,” the last show of the 
night, was another Mitch Frank se- 
lection. This play was endearing, and 
the dialogue was well-written. The 
exchanges between John and Charlie 
were the best of the night, anditstayed 
interesting throughout. Sophomores 
Dave Haldane and Garrett Clark were 
sharp and sincere. There weren’t 
many laughs for this one, but then 
again, there weren’t supposed to be. 
The enjoyment was in thinking about 
and reflecting upon what was going 
through the character’s heads. In the 
end, this ability to be provoked into 
thought, whether by humorous com- 
mentary or relatable dialogue, was 
the most redeemable quality about 
the Witness Theater Showcase, de- 
spite any hindrances to this intent the 
plays may have encountered along 
the way. 








she belonged there. “Ijust want people 
to come to shows,” she says, with a 
radiant smile, “and whether they like 
itornot, theycan’t deny thatwe rock.” 

Through Avec, Potter also learned 
to play for herself. “Band people get 
teased a lot in high school,” Harlan 
notes as we sit in the coldest corner, 
near the iciest window on the second 
floor of The Talking Head, “so you 
just get used to the fact that if you’re 
going be good atyourinstrumentyou 
have to be good for yourself. You 
have to make yourself good and you 
have to be your own critic.” Potter, 
having been so young in such a 
quickly successful band, had never 
had this opportunity, 

_Yeargin, Tiemann, and Harlan in 
turn benefited from Potter’s tenure 
in the band. Her ease and comfort 
onstage set the example for the rest of 
the band when faced with unexpect- 
edly large crowds, like the one at their 
first showat the Ottobar. Potter’s help 
was also indispensable when it came 
time to find a record label for Avec. 
She knew exactly what not to want in 
a label and helped find exactly what 
they wanted in Ambiguous City! 
Records who produced their first CD, 
If You Breathe I Fall Asleep. 

For their album release the band 
not only gave away copies of the CD 
but for their set they played the entire 
album, start to finish and with some- 
thing a little more for their devoted 
audience. They took out most of the 
synthesized aspects of the music from 
the recording and added an extra 
drummer/instrumentalist so that the 
audience would hear something dif- 
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Shawna Potter, lead singer of Avec, is a self-taught Baltimore rocker. 





ferent than the CD they were getting. 
Not only that, but the multi-talented 
members played everything from 
saxophone to sand paper. 

The end result of this was an 
inspiringly high-energy show. Avec’s 
performance was nothing short of 
electrifying and had the crowd so in- 
volved that the floor was noticeably 
shaking. The group’s musicis so agile 
that it is hard to put a sound on it — 
hardcore, punk rock, a touch of metal 
— whatever itis, it’s loud, fast, rough 
and brilliant. The alternating male/ 


' female lead vocals added a startling 


new and fresh perspective on each 
song. The highlight of the entire show 
was a song where Tiemann, Yeargin, 
and a guest instrumentalist played 
different sets ofdrums complemented 
by Potter's soft, background guitar. 
So invigorating was the show that 
at the end the audience pushed the 
reluctant Potter back on stage and de- 
manded the band play one last song. 
The band conceded, to satisfy the 


.crowd, and played a slower song from 


their earlier EP to mollify them. 
Although the band swears 
against any sort of jam session it is 
impossible to tell that their music is 
created in such a structured way. ~ 
They are all extremely talented, 
natural musicians. Avec does not 
need a style or a sound to define 
who they are because what they do 
have is eclectic and genuine enough 
to defy definition. They may be the 
hard-working, dedicated, self-pro- 
claimed nerds of the Baltimore 
bands, but Avec canmore than hold 
their own with the rest of them, 
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Folky pickers come to Owings Mills 


N-L talks to Tony Rice, who teams up with Peter Rowan for bluegrass at the Gordon Center 


é 
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Tony Rice is one of the most talented of the “newgrass” players — he picks his guitar like ringing a bell. 


BY JON CYLUS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Although bluegrass greats Peter 
Rowan and Tony Rice have played 
together for years, You Were There 
for Me is the first full-length studio 
recording from the duo, and it is a 
must-have, full of impassioned vo- 
cals and delicate, melodious guitar 
accompaniments. 

Rowan, known for his roles in 
SeaTrain, Old and in the Way, and 
countless solo and ensemble projects, 
is one of the greatest bluegrass singer/ 
songwriters around. Rice, a member of 

far too many bands (David Grisman 
Quintet, the Tony Rice Unit, the Blue- 
grass Album Band, the Rice Brothers, 
and Rice, Rice, Hillman, Pederson), is 
an incomparable newgrass guitar pio- 


Bright on double bass and Billy Bright 
on mandolin, as well as by SeaTrain 
percussionist Larry Atamanuik on 
sometracks. Together, Rowanand Rice 
create a masterful tapestry of sound 
that is both soulful and beautiful. This 
album exemplifies the achievements of 
their distinguished and timeless pair- 
ing. 

Rice spoke with the News-Letter 
last week, and he described how he 
and Rowan first began playing to- 
gether. “Actually, we were backstage 
atashowin New York. Wehadknown 
each other for many years before- 
hand, and we were just noodling 
around backstage. He was doing a 
solo act at the time, and told me he 
was doing some dates and needed a 
backup guitar. So I played some iso- 
lated dates with him in 1997 or 1998, 


ever since.” 

Rice said that he enjoys playing 
with Rowan because of the lack of 
restrictions that he is given. “Playing 
with Peter offers mea lot of freedom. 
He’s a great poet and writes beautiful 
songs. Everyone in the band offers 
their own input for tunes, but I can 
pretty much do whatever I want.” Rice 
explained thatit took so long for their 
debut album to be finished because 
they saw no reason to hurry. “Noth- 
ing about the album was planned. 
About three years ago we sat down 
for the first session up in Maine. It 
was a little bit before Sept. 11, and 
that really held things up for a bit. 
After that we went into two or three 
other studios, but we didn’t want to 
hurry. We felt that there was no rea- 
son torush. We just wanted to record 


The album contains all originals by 
Rowan. “I’mnotmuchofasong-writer, 
I leave that up to Peter. We are more 
focused on vocals in the group. He 
writes the songs, and I have the free- 
dom to do what I want with them. 
Things pretty much just come together 
on their own, whether it’s in practice or 
backstage. It’s just a lot easier for me to 
improvise.” Rice says that his most im- 
portant inspirations are guitarists 
Clarence White and Doc Watson. De- 
spite his bluegrass style, he also listens 
to a lot of jazz, namely John Coltrane, 
Miles Davis, and Bill Evans. 

If he were not a musician, Rice 
says that he would probably bea law- 
yer who “adheres to the Constitution 
of the United States of America.” He 
believes that there are not enough good 
lawyers, andhewouldliketohelp tackle 
the issue of internet piracy. 

“Tt’s alright when people swap my 
music, and then they decide to pur- 
chase my albums at the record store. 
Then the results are beneficial. But 
people that have whole repertoire for 
free are ripping everyone off. My 
record label [Rounder Records] 
doesn’t feel the brunt of this because 
we havea loyal following, but I would 
like to help the RIAA to sue the people 
who steal music. I think that would be 
a good deterrent.” 

Don’tcounton Rice to quithis day 
job just yet, though. He says that he 
plansto continue playing with Rowan, 
as well as with his solo project, the 
Tony Rice Unit. 

You Were There for Me is prima- 
rily a roots music album, but it mixes 
in occasional aspects of bluegrass, 
rock, blues, and even some jazz and 
Latin hints. Rowan and Rice are 
clearly focused on the recording, and 
the background instruments rarely 
interfere in the mix. It would have 
been nice if Rowan had let loose a 
little more. The edge seemed to have 
dulled a little bit — this recording, 
while enjoyable, did give me the im- 
pression of two very accomplished 
men, slightly past their heyday. 

Peter Rowan and Tony Rice play at 
the Gordon Center for the Performing 
Arts in Owings Mills on Thursday, 
Nov. 18, at 7:30 p.m. For tickets, call 
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Peabody gets modern, Green comes in waves 


Concert Reviews 


Peabody Camerata 
Griswold Hall 
November 13, 2004 


BY MIYAKO HAYAKAWA 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


While contemporary classical music receives 
moderate support from the mainstream world of 
classical music, it is rare to attend a high quality 
concert dedicated solely to the presentation of 
works by truly modern composers. Such concerts 
are difficult for musicians to stage, both in terms of 
performance and in terms of gratification, as audi- 
ences tend to struggle with contemporary music 
and their scant attendance at such concerts reflects 
their taste. This fact makes an ensemble like the 
Peabody Camerata all the more remarkable. Con- 
sisting of volunteer students, the Camerata per- 
forms four free concerts throughout the academic 
year, exploring a wide spectrum of contemporary 
styles. 

aes Young, founder and conductor of the 
Peabody Camerata, addressed the audience before 
each piece, introducing the performers and the 
composers and providing background on the 
works, putting into context each piece in order to 
maximize the audience’s appreciation. The pro- 
gram opened with “Moonlight Fantasy,” a work 
for solo piano by Ryan Anthony Francis. At theage 
of 23, Francis is the youngest composer featured 


- onthe program. Heis currently pursuing a Masters 


of Music degree in composition at The Juilliard 
School. His friend and fellow Masters candidate at 


‘Juilliard, pianist Daniel Spiegel, performed the 


work, As an undergraduate at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Spiegel played in the Peabody 


- Camerata, and for this occasion he was invited 
back to perform. 


Technical mastery, combined with an evi- 


BP deat deep appreciation and understanding of 


laying made Spiegel’s perfor- 

ae Gaaaeu Yeinorales Francis cited a 
i in his composition, rang- 

Seren certo Takeraitsv, and while the 
of his tributes was evident, they were 
d in what the composer ap- 
an “abstract narra- 


f seven movements performed 
ike an 












diversity 


work were two movements 
Concerto for Piano, Violin, and 
nents by Alban Berg. Berg 

ser on the program, 





invaluable experience for both the performers and 
for the audience. Professor Young introduced the 
piece with a summary of its structure and themes, 
and the performers supported Young’s explana- 
tions by demonstrating the motifs that he pointed 
out, Peter and the Wolf-style. The themes included 
musical representations of the names of the 
composer’s teacher, Arnold Schoenberg, another 
of Schoenberg’s students, Anton Webern, and 
Alban Berg himself. 

As the work was dedicated to Schoenberg, the 
inclusion of these three names was appropriate, as 
was the tonality of the piece, which resembled 
Schoenberg’s 12-tone structure more closely than 
any of Berg’s previous works. Young also pointed 
out the mathematical symmetry of the piece in the 
number of measures in each variation. Unfortu- 
nately, only the first two movements of the Cham- 
ber Concerto were performed at this concert, al- 
though the work will be featured in its entirety at 
the Peabody Camerata’s next concert on Saturday, 
Feb. 26. The soloists, Jesse Irons and Ann Teresa 


’ Kang, as well as the ensemble of wind instruments, 


offered a stirring performance, doing great justice 
to Berg’s work. 

After Intermission, Kristin Bacchiocchi-Stewart 
and Caleb Jones performed “Enchanted Preludes,” 
a duet for flute and cello by Elliot Carter. Any 
difficulty of the piece, both for the performer and 
for the audience, was overcome by the performers’ 
energetic rendition of the work — an invigorating 
dialogue between two voices of extremely different 
characters. 

The program ended with the world premiere of 
Richard D. Lake’s Concerto for Harp, Percussion, 
and Strings. In order to furnish a full string orches- 
tra, Young invited members of the Peabody Prepa- 
ratory Sinfonietta, which he also conducts, to play 
alongside members of the Camerata. The harp 
soloist was Deirdre “Flippy” White, to whom the 
composer also dedicated the concerto. A student 
at the Eastman School of Music in Rochester, NY, 
White traveled weekly to Baltimore to rehearse 
with the orchestra. 

From the moment White stepped on the stage, 
her friendly, relaxed character was evident to the 


_ audience, contributing to everyone’s enjoyment 


of the work. Perhaps for its comparatively me- 
lodic character, the audience seemed perceptive 
to the work without extensive previous explana- 
tion. Lake mentioned the difficulty of writing for 
the harp in his program notes, but his efforts 
produced an extremely rewarding and inspiring 
piece. The guest musicians from the Peabody 
Preparatory Sinfonietta avoided all the pitfalls 
of young performers, playing with the same 
maturity, artistry and enthusiasm of their older 
colleagues. tia 

The Peabody Camerata’s concert comes as a 


comfort to anyone worried about the future of 


contemporary music. In the hands of such talented 


and dedicated musicians, classical music will con- 


tinue to be a , continually evolving genre 


__ of music, someday breaking free of the fate of stuffy 
mW ; 


- 
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halls, promenade orchestras and background mu- 
sic to which it is so often condemned in our time. 


Pat Green 
The Recher Theatre 
October 31,2004 


BY CHRISTINA TUNG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Thereare many myths surrounding rising coun- 
try star Pat Green. JHU alumnus Paul Richie (’04) 
claims they went to Vanguard High School to- 
gether in Waco. The emcee announced he was 
straight from Austin. File-sharing networks boast 
“Everclear” to be a popular song of his. Green 
vehemently denies any association. 

So whois this mystery man? Where didhe come 
from? What does he sing? 

Pat Green is the man behind the album Wave on 
Wave, which debuted at No. 2 when released in 
2003. The title track can still be heard at least every 
hour on WPOC 93.1 Baltimore’s Country station. 
Green had ahand in writing nine of the 13 tracks on 
the album, basing many of the lyrics on his own life 
experiences. 

Green was born in San Antonio and raised in 
Waco. His Texan pride shines through in nearly 


-every song — he even said he felt he deserved a key 


to the state, or some such equivalent recognition. 

He has a handful of hits, but make no mistake: 
Everclear is not his song. Do not chant “Everclear, 
Everclear, Everclear” at his concerts. He will scold 
you with a little bit o’ the Ryan Adams rage. “To all 
you freeloading Napster bastards, you came to the 
wrong concert.” 

His recent visit to Towson’s Recher Theater on 
Halloween night resulted in a sold-out four-hour 
concert. This guy just loves to perform. So do his 
opening acts, acoustic guitarist Jack Ingram and 
rock ‘n’ roll Rob Byer Band. Rob Byer, the clear 
musical genre misfit, wrote The One Thing for 
Green and is apparently a good friend of his. Al- 
though Byer would not get off the stage, causing 
some members of the audience to chant “Pat [exple- 
tive deleted] Green” repeatedly (country fans love 
to chant), he still put on an enjoyable performance. 

The “Pat [expletive deleted] Green” chant was 
reprised to successfully signal our desire for an en- 
core, “This is a family show!” I kept thi to 
myself, but when I sawan eight-year-old boy loitering 
by the ladies room with a drink in hand, I thought, 
“Well, I guess they can handle it.” Only in Baltimore. 
Even love songs at this concert made me think twice. 

-Whenintroducing his ballad, Three Days, Green 
explained that he wrote the song for his wife. “She’s 
nothere tonight, but the girl I lost my virginity to is. 
This one’s for you.” Hmm. He’s a family man 
though, divulging that his daughter used the potty 
for the first time that weekend. 3 

Who is this man? He’s honest, funny and he 


lovesto perform, He’s Pat [expletive deleted] Green. 
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New Vibrations 


Your code name is: 
Milo — 

All Roads to Fault 
Beggars Group 


Nov. 9, 2004 


Yourcodenameis:Milo is perhaps 
one of the best upcoming bands of 
2004. Their debut album, All Roads 
to Fault, is a compilation of alt-punk 
songs with an abrasive edge. The gui- 
tar riffs are heavy and quick, topped 
with screaming vocals. Softer sec- 
tions, with light beats and quiet vo- 
cals, give the record variety. The title 
track exemplifies the band’s ability to 


| seamlessly switch between heavy and 


light beats, change timing and vary 


| vocal tone. 


WC  NANOD PL OM 





The British band recently worked 
ona Smiths tribute album where they 
performed a cover of “Death of a 
Disco Dancer.” Under the guidance 
of indie producer Steve Albini, they 
just released “Schteeve,” a single that 
takes the band looking towards a 
more hardcore destination. 

—Garrett Leonard 
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Camper van Beethoven 
New Roman Times. 


Vanguard 


Oct. 13, 2004 


Camper Van Beethoven have never 
been an easy band to pin down. The 
Northern California sextet’s first five 
albums — all recorded pre-Nirvana, 
when “alternative” simply meant “out 
of the mainstream” — contain echoes 


| of today’s alt-country, ska-punk and 
| jam band movements, along with vari- 


ous types of international folk music 


| and anarchic noise. Marked by.David 


Lowery’s yeah-dude vocals, Jonathan 
Segel’s soaring, swooping violin, anda 
distinctly surreal lyrical bent, the 
Camper sound is distinctive, and New 
Roman Times is its best example yet. 
The album plays like a greatest-hits 
disc of entirely new songs, and as such, 
it’s probably the best introduction to 
CVB’s eclectic output. The frantic ska 
instrumentals of their early years (“R 
‘n’ RUzbekistan”) andthe guitar-heavy 
stoner-rock that typified Lowery’s mid- 
90s work with the band Cracker 
(“Hippy Chix”) are still there...and 
that’s not to mention the five-minute 
disco instrumental or the two songs in 
fractured Spanish. As song titles like 





CAMPER VAN BEETHOVEN 
NEW ROMAN TIMES 








“White Fluffy Clouds” and “I Am Talk- 
ing to This Flower” might suggest, the 
band’s hallucinatory vision is still in- 
tact. And to top it all off, the album 
features a loose futuristic narrative 
about an armed conflict between “the 
Republic of California” and “the Fun- 
damentalist Christian Republic of 
Texas.” 

An album about imperial excess 
wouldn’t be complete without a little 
excess of its own, and at.nearly 70 
minutes, New Roman Times could 
probablyhavebeen trimmed. But over- 
all, Camper Van Beethoven have cre- 
ated a fitting soundtrack for today’s 
red-state/blue-state America: diverse, 
disjointed, chaoticand rarely dull, with 
alittle something for everyone. 

—Evan Hulka 





Eminem— 
Encore . 
Aftermath 
Nov. 12,2004 


There is no way around it: 
Eminem’s Encore isboring. The beats 
are soft, and Marshall’s dramaticlines 
just don’t do it anymore. If nothing 
else, the album should scare fans of Dr. 
Dre, whose beats sound less like his 
own on this record than ever before. 

The album’s two singles, “Mosh” 
and “Just Lose It,” both sound staleand 
recycled. “Mosh” is Em’s weak com- 
ment on the American political situa- 
tion, but the sincerity of his words is 
highly questionable, and he comes 
across as narcissistic (this is probably 
the only protest song where the pro- 
testor claimsto bethe power behind the 
whole movement). “Just Lose It” is just 
are-hashing of “Without Me,” and the 
the rest of the record betrays an unspo- 
ken Jay-Z obsession, with titles such as 
“Crazy In Love,” “Encore,” and “My 
First Single.” 


De La Soul— 
The Grind Date 
Sanctuary 
Oct.5, 2004 


DeLaSoulhasbeenaclassactacross 
seven albums, from the 
groundbreaking production of their 
early days with Prince Paul, and this 
album is certainly no exception. That 
said, there is nat much more to rave 
about. De La remain lyrically solid, but 
not much more than that, which is a 
problem when every song is about how 
they are the best lyricists in the game, 
and have been around for a while and 
are sticking around for a while longer. 

The first six songs have blazing- 
hot production and the lyrics are, for 
the most part, clever and engaging. 
But by track seven, “It’s Like That,” 


the formula is so tiring that any lapse’ 


in quality is intolerable, and that’s 
just what happens; the inferior beats 
and annoying vocals of Carl Thomas 
make the track one of the few clearly 
weak spots on The Grind Date. 
Later on, “He Comes” features 
Ghostface Killah and hasa funky driv- 


ing beat, quality lyrics from the Plugs, 


and a hot flow from their guest. But 
instead of taking advantage of their 
momentum, they drop the ball with 
their next track, “Days ‘tx Lives,” 





AaNCORE) 
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The overall theme is|immaturity, 
but not in the playful slapstick or 
shocking sense of his earlier albums. 
Eminem overdramatizes his beef on 
“Like Toy Soldiers,” and creates what 
can best be described as a mess with 
“Big Weenie.” This may be classic 
Eminem, but the white emcee super- 
hero has become boring by milking 
slow dramatic keyboard riffs and try- 
ing to copy the styles of other more 
successful rappers. Oncea rapperstarts 
following trends rather than setting 
them, you can see the end is near. © 

—John Lichtefeld 





with its flat-out crappy production 
from Jake One and an uninspiring 
guest spot from Common. 

The whole’ record is full of ques- 
tionable decisions. De La doesa great 
job of bringing in hot current acts 
like MF Doom, Madlib, and 
Ghostface Killah, but for some mind- 
boggling reason, they feature Flava 
Flav on the next track, “Come on 
Down.” Flava sabotages an otherwise 
solid track with his goony antics. — 

Luckily, the final two tracks are 
dope, and thealbumendswithabang | 
on “Rock Co,.Kane Flow,” which fea- _ 
tures a couple of sizzling flows cour- 
tesy of the masked one, MF Doom, 
and a brassy instrumental from Jake — 
One. With these final statements, De ~ 
La is able to polish over the weak 
spots of an otherwise good album. 

'—Matty Cummings 
w 
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MASON MARCUS 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s rare at Hopkins to get more 
than twenty people in any room on 
campus outside a classroom, no mat- 
ter how well publicized the free food 
is. But every Thursday since Oct. 28, 
a steady stream of studénts has filled 
Gilman 323 to listen in on the work of 
featured undergraduate writers, par- 
ticipate in open mic. reading, and 
enjoy the occasional Oreo platter or 
apple spiral. 

William Camponovo, a sopho- 
more Writing Seminars major tte 
read at the first reading remarked, ‘ 
think that what we have hereis ee 
it’s something that they don’t have at 
other universities where there are 
good writing programs. I mean, here 
at Hopkins, we’ve got one of the best 
writing programs in the country, 
right, so it’s amazing that a bunch of 
us can get together and read out stuff 
so it doesn’t just go to waste.” It’s a 
sentiment that seems to be shared by 
many in the Writing Seminars de- 
partment. 

Amy Hellman, another formerly fea- 
tured reader, added, “Ithinkit’sareally 





great forum for a positive sharing of 
work outside the workshop environ- 
ment. Being able to share your work 
with a group of your peers and cel- 
ebrate it, not criticize it, is really great.” 

The readings consist of ten to 
twenty minute slots of fiction or po- 
etry by two to three featured readers, 
followed by as many open-mic per- 
formers as can fit into the remaining 
portion of the hour. Antonia Dixon, 
the organizer of the event, described 
theworkas, “sometimes mystical and 
poignant, often lyrical and experi- 
mental, and always infallible in its 
maturity and acuity,” and in this 
writer’s opinion, nothing short of 
Hopkins’ standards. Thatis, the writ- 
ing is damn good. 

Asked whether Hopkins’ writers 
are fighting a losing battle, Dixon re- 
plied, “Certainly not. For me person- 
ally, the writing community at 
Hopkins is the most appealing aspect 
of this school, because the students 
are incredibly talented, incredibly 
dedicated and ambitious, and per- 
haps most importantly, extremely 
supportive of each other.” 

The strength of the Writing Semi- 
nars program at Hopkins isn’t 


summed up by the circulation of stu- 
dent publications Zeniadaand/J. Mag. 
It thrives on the highly academic, and 
highly worked over poetry and fic- 
tion that isn’t necessarily created for 
publication; so whether or not the 
Hopkins community cares to read it 
shouldn’t be seen as a litmus test for 
success. 

Although Dixon willnotbeattend- 
ing Hopkins next semester, she plans 
to pass the torch onto a group of her 
Writing Seminars peers who have 
volunteered for the job, and is posi- 
tive that the readings will continue 
and thrive through the commitment 
of the department. “That these read- 
ings were relatively simple to put to- 


gether and so. well received by the | 


student body, is a testament to how 
creativity, and writing especially, is 
largely embraced at this school.” 
The work of Antonia Dixon, Josh 
Chaffee and James Zwerneman, along 
with a special open mic slam poetry 
event, will conclude the undergradu- 
ate readings for this semester on Nov. 
18 at 7 p.m. For more information 
contact Antonia Dixon at 
antonia_282@yahoo.com, or Doug 
Basford at dbasford@jhu.edu. 
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THE Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Just one look at today’s bestsell- 
ing political books is enough to 
make you think that Anne Coulter, 


| Michael Moore and Bill O’Reilly are 


political experts with years of expe- 
rience. 
Not so: Moore and Coulter are 


| not even journalists, and O’Reilly 
| can barely be called one, since he 
| has done almost no investigative 


journalism. One of the reasons that 
the political discussion in America 
is stunted is because people are 


| | reading the wrong books. Why read 


a book by someone with question- 
able credentials when there are so 
many books out right now by Sena- 
tors, Presidential advisors and 
award winning journalists? 

Two books, The Price of Loyalty: 


| George W. Bush, the White House, 


ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER | 
Sophomore William Camponovo looks ecstatic after his reading at the undergrad Writing Sems readings. 


Undergrad readings a new tradition 








| 





and the Education of Paul O’Neill, 
by Ron Suskind, and Against All 
Enemies, by Richard Clarke 
were both best sellers and 
caused quite a stir when there 
were published. They are im- 
portant reads for anyone 
who wants to form a case 
against President Bush and his 
handling of the war on terror. 

Clarke, a presidential advisor un- 
der Reagan, Clinton, and both 
Bushes and Suskind, a journalist 
who had full access to the notes of 
Paul O’Neill, former Treasury Sec- 
retary to George W. Bush, are not 
nearly as famous and their books 
not nearly as widely read as Michael 
Moore, even though their books 
have much more substance and 
credibility than any of Moore’s 
books. 

Bob Woodward’s Plan of Attack is 
aless partisan book that focuses solely 
onthewar in Iraq, and supports some 
decisions of the Bush administration 
while criticizing others and details 
many ofthe inner conflicts that might 
have led to shaking handling of the 
war in Iraq. 

Richard Minter, a journalist for 
the London Sunday Times, gives a 
pro-Bush slant to the War on Terror 
in Shadow War: The Untold Story of 
How Bush is Winning the War of Ter- 
ror.In Tommy Franks’ American Sol- 
dier the commander in chief of the 
United State Central Command dur- 


ing the invasions of Afghanistan and 
Iraq offers readers a first hand ac- 
count of wartime decision making 
and supports the Bush terror agenda. 

Although most political books to- 
day focus on the war in Iraq and the 
war on terror there are several good 
books that deal with the pros and 
cons of Bush’s economic policy, 
which is just as controversial as his 
foreign policy. 

Basic Economics: A Citizens 
Guide to the Economy, by Thomas 
Sowell, a conservative columnist 
and economist, supports the Bush 
economic agenda without being 
overtly partisan. Milton Friedman, 
a Nobel Prize-winning world 
econo- 
mist 
sup- 

ports 











al - 
though with a liber- 
tarian slant.His books were also 
written long before the Bush presi- 
dency, so they don’t address any 
specifics in Bush’s policies. Sowell’s 
The Vision of the Anointed: Self- 
Congratulation as a Basis for Social 
Policy also examines the weakness 
of American social policy by an eco- 
nomic viewpoint. 

David Cay Johnston, a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning economic journalist, 
provides Perfectly Legal, a more lib- 
eral view of Bush’s economic policy. 
It is the best breakdown of Bush’s tax 
agenda out there, and it offers infor- 
mation that most Americans should 
but don’t know about Bush’s eco- 
nomic policies. 

For those interested in media slant, 


Bias: A CBS Insider Exposes How the 


Media Distorts the News, by Emmy 
Award Winner Bernard Goldberg, 


Past the hype of political books 


| BY KATHERINE BREWER 


gives a convincing account of the left 
wing media bias, while The Republican 
Noise Machine: Right Wing Media and 
Howit Corrupts Democracy by onetime 
conservative journalist David Brock, 
gives just as many facts to support the 
opposite viewpoint. After reading both 
youmay decide the mediais neither left 
nor right slanted, but rather simply in- 
competent. 

As far as the judicial branch of 
government goes, the obvious rec- 
ommendation wouldbe the opinions 
written after each Supreme Court de- 
cision. Justices Antonin Scalia and 
Sandra Day O’Connor each havewrit- 
ten compelling books on this subject, 
A Matter of Interpretation and The 
Majesty of Law respectively, arguing 
their sides. 

It is almost impossible to find a 
book on gay marriage or abortion 
that doesn’t pander to one side. A 
noted exception is Andrew 
Sullivan’s Same Sex Marriage: Pro 
and Con: A Reader which prints ar- 
ticles as well as Congressional tran- 

scripts that allow for an intelligent 
discussion on the same sex 
marriage debate in America. 
I would highly recommend 
What’s the Matter with Kansas?: 
How Conservatives Won the 
Heart of America, by Thomas 
Frank, to both conservative and lib- 
erals. The book takes a compelling 
look at how working poor in the 
American heartland were, in 
Frank’s view, convinced to vote 
against their economic interests in 
favor of socially conservative val- 
ues like abortion and gay marriage. 

Two guide books, Don’t Think of 
an Elephant: Know Your Values and 
Frame the Debate—the essential 
guide for Progressives and Letters to 
a Young Conservative by Dinesh 
D’Souza are more intelligent than 
similar books. At all costs avoid 
reading The I Hate George W. Bush 
Reader, by Clint Willis and How to 
Talk to a Liberal (If you Must), by 
Ann Coulter. Both authors are sen- 
sational partisan hacks. 

Whether you are conservative or 
liberal, it’s important to pick your 
sources ofinformation correctly. And 
while the political discussion may 
have died down since Nov. 2, now 
you have two years until the next elec- 
tion to become more informed than 
your neighbor. 
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ARIES: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 
The special offer of dental floss at a 
dollar a pound was a great deal that 
you took advantage of. Give your 
brain a rest and smoke some crack. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

New music from William Shatner’s 
latest album will change your life for- 
€ver—once you buya copy. It’s up to 
you when you want it to happen. 
Gemini: (May 21-June 20) 

Face the facts and realize that you got 
your face beaten in by that scrawny 
kidyou’vebeen making fun of, Guess 
you can’t “face” anything. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) 

Of all the things you’ve done to se- 
verely disappoint your parents, the 
events that will unfold this winter 
break will take the cake. 

Leo: (Juty 23-Aucust 22) 
American cuisine will once again be 
respected when you _ help 
McDonald’s develop a Big Mac 
made entirely of special sauce. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Diplomacy isn’t the best idea for 
settling the toilet-paper throwing 
wars you're having with the room 
across thehall. Supportyour troops. 





Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OcTosER 22) 
Isithotin here, or do youconstantly wear 


that ratty wool hat and down jacket, even | 
when you shower? By the well, you smell | 


like a dead horse. And yes, [would know. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NovEMBER 21) 
That sign you've been waiting for is just a 
figure of speech. Stop reading every flier 
posted in Gilman for messages that will 
help you turn your life around. 
SaGiTTARIUs: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Ofcourse you'll break your leg skiing this 


winter. And don’t try to avoid skiing, | 


because you'll break your leg regardless 
of what you do. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 


A possum will move into yourapartment | 


to avoid the cold next week. Don’t worry, 
though. He’s clean, well-dressed and will 
do the dishes now and then. 

Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRUARY 18) 
Hideous zombies that have taken over 
your once pleasant dreams are there to 


stayaslongas youkeepstealingcondoms | 


from the Health and Wellness Center. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Beast, also known as Milwaukee’s Best, 
comes from a place where everything 
sucks. If you go there, you’d be part of the 
suckiestbunch ofsucksthateverysucked. 





































It is great to 
have you back 
again! We begin 
with a series 
of pieces by 
Leandra Uribe, 
the one to the 
















Yearbook Confessions by 





The Hut!? I never studied 
there! That place isa 
death trap for Pre- 
Meds! The cool place to 
study was always the 
bottom level of the 
new MSE library! 


eo» 
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I would spend whole 
weeks in the Hut! How 
\ else do you think I #& 

grew this hip 
beard! 




























Freshman year I carved out some. 
Physics book and hid my porn there. 





William Parschalk 












Tf you look for Bennet a} 
“Wonders of Physics", 
you'll see that someone 
carved it out and hid a 
stack of Playboys 

in the pages! 

















left a very strong 
yet friendly 
dragon. 
Great 

imagination! 
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Here we have an elegant 
bird. Very graceful 
Obviously brilliant! 













Leandra 











presents this 
final piece to 
my right, 


which is an 
awesome cow! 
Genius! 


























Below me, 
Tony Zamparelli presents 
this voluptuous 





Discovering the real news - 


adies and gentlemen, stu- 

dents and teachers, boys 

and girls, homeless people 

using this page of the 

News-Letteras toilet paper: 
alot of things have happened over the 
past week or so. I’m sure many of you 
are well-informed, but for those read- 
ers that are uneducated and illiterate 
(this isa large portion of my readers), 
I will now do a brief recap of recent 
events. 


CRIMES 


After a trial that went on for way 
too long, a jury found that Laci 
Peterson was, in fact, killed by O.J. 
Simpson. Defense lawyer Mark 
Geragos had this to say: 

“I am beyond pleased that my cli- 
ent, Scott Peterson, was found not 
guilty. It’s pretty obvious this murder 
could not have been committed by 
anybody but The Juice himself. When 
will America realize that white people 
are incapable of violent crime?” _ 

OJ. flatly denied any guilt, telling 
reporters “it was a one armed-man. 
He then hurled himself off a dam. 


DEATHS 


Yasser Arafat and O.D.B. (which 
stands for “Elderly Unclean Illegiti- 
mate Child”) have passed away. 
O.D.B. died at the young age of 35, 
while Yasser Arafat, who looked like 
a giant wrinkle, died at the age of... I 
don’t know, let’s say five hundred. 
Both were instrumental in doing 
things involving terrorism and/or rap. 

It seems like too much of a coinci- 
dence, however, that both of these 
men died within days of each other. 
There has been speculation that 


O.D.B. was living a double life as the 


3 head of the PLO. This would explain 
» 
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a lot of things, such as why Yasser 
Arafat would make really obscene 
public statements like, “Yo, Israel be 
coming all up in my [expletive de- 
leted] [expletive deleted] [expletive 
deleted] Palestinian statehood.” 
An election will take place on Jan. 


MATT DIAMOND 
ONE FRY SHORT 


9 to determine Arafat’s successor. In 
the meantime, the interim leader of 
the PLO is Mahmoud Abbas, who is 
so beloved by the Palestinians that 
they’ve already tried to kill him. 


BIRTHS 


Idon’t think anyone was born this 
week. At all. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Colin Powell has resigned as Sec- 
retary of State, praising Bush for his 
handling of the War on Terror, 
while criticizing him for “constantly 
blasting Creed from the Oval Of- 
fice.” He will be replaced by 
Condoleezza Rice. At a press con- 
ference on Tuesday, President Bush 
cited Rice’s “deep, abiding belief in 
the value and power of liberty, be- 
cause she has seen freedom denied 
and freedom reborn.” 

He then said some other stuff that 
my editors won’t let me reprint. 


PRESIDENTS OF JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


_ William R. Brody of the Johns 


Hopkins University is the highest- 
A 


paid private university president, 
the New York Times reported on 
Monday. President Brody, who 
owns the only Segway scooter with 
a built-in death ray, was delighted 
at the news. 

“T like burning hundred-dollar 
bills for fun,” said Brody. 

President Brody earned $897,786 
in university compensation last year, 
most of which has gone toward the 
construction of a giant underground 
city beneath the campus, populated 
by gnomes and ruled by Brody him- 
self. 

“The little people, lam their king,” 
said Brody. 


MISCELLANEOUS (DICK 
CHENEY, PEOPLE LIGHTING 
THEMSELVES ON FIRE) 


Dick Cheney, who has had four 
heart attacks and is apparently im- 
mortal, went to the hospital on Satur- 


day after experiencing shortness of 
breath. Doctorsfoundnoabnormali- ~ 


ties, and the Vice President assured 
the public that he was fine. 

“Don’t worry about me,” said 
Cheney. “Nothing can kill Dick 
Cheney. Not even the Highlander.” 

He added, “My CPU is a neural 
net processor; a learning com- 


“puter.” 


In other news, a man set himself 
on fire in front of the White House on 
Monday, in an apparent protest 
against people whoare noton fire. He 
was quickly put out by nearby Secret 
Service agents, who were excited to 
finally use their brand new Fisher 
Price’s My First Flaming Person Ex- 
tinguishers. 


Matt Diamond gives his editors a 
heart attack. He can be contacted at 
PianoMattD@aol.com. 


depiction of the female 
figure. Great pen 
work! It is not too 
easy to capture the 
human figure, but 
this piece takes 

























amazing strides! 
Fantastic! 







inspired by h 





To our right, 
we find Ben 
Wilson has 
taken the doodle 

and expanded 
it to question, 
“What defines 
a doodle?". 
His depiction 
of agraph is very 






















avant-garde, as 
his short series 
‘of characters, 
displayed 
underneath. 
Great! 





















Right above me, we have 
this piece by Chris Sereni, 


Korac. Great expression! 
Simply incredible work! 


is friend Sofija 


















Graphics 
@jhunewsletter.com 


It's 
fantastic! 
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Octopodes fall Mr.Lif gets serious atthe Ottobar 


show set for Fri. 


| Johns Hopkins acappella 
| group Octopodes bring its show 
to the masses of JHU this EFri- 
day. The group’s annual fall 
concert is happening in the 
Bloomberg at 8 p.m and fea- 
tures special guests The Notes 
& Keys from Columbia and the 
UPenn Pennchants. 

This is the first major on- 
campus show for the group’s 
newest additions and expecta- 
tions are high for the new crop. 
While no official setlist has been 
released, folks speculate that the 
act will include selections by the 
Counting Crows, Dishwalla, 
Seether, Evanescence, Jennifer 
Saunders and Bonnie Tyler, 
Switchfoot, Incubus and Ana. 

For anyone not in the know, 
Octopodes is a seventeen mem- 
ber coed group that has been 
one of the most highly regarded 
and praised on campus. Their 
cover of No Doubt’s “Tragic 
| Kingdom” was selected for the 
| Best of Collegiate A Cappella 

2005 CD. They also took first 
| place at the International 
| Championship of Collegiate A 
| Cappella Northeastern 

Quarterfinals and second place 
| at the Northeastern Semifinals. 
| Even at the individual level the 
| group has outshined the com- 
petition as member Emily 
Caporello received the award 
for Outstanding Soloist and 
Michael Vu took Outstanding 
Vocal Percussion at the 
| quarterfinal level. 

The Octopodes’ next album 
Shot of Blue is set for release in 
January 2005, at which time the 
BOCA 2005 album shouldbe out 
as well. More information about 
the group and its members can 
be found on the Octopodes Web 
site: http://www.octopodes.org 

or y e-mailing 

octopodes@jhu.edu. 











Spiritual and Religious 
Services 


THURSDAY, NOV. 18 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
will be held at the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will take 
place in the Interfaith Center Li- 
brary. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 19 


1:15p.m.Jumah prayers will beheld 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for more in- 
formation. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 20 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more informa- 
tion and updated times visit http:/ 
www.jhu.edu/~jsa. : 


SUNDAY, NOV. 21 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held at 
the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu for more infor- 


mation. 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information, e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. — 
.m. Stepping Stones Ministry will 
{Fld devon clint 3, flowed by 
a fellowship meeting at 3:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist services and con- 


worship will take place 


eat ra Baptist Church. 






WEDNESDAY, NOV. 24 


—Anusha Gopalratnam . 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.DANIELSONFAMILE.COM 
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Sufjan Stevens and friends will bring their unique brand of melody to Washington D.C.’s Black Cat on Nov. 24. 


Sufjan Stevens plays Swans at the Cat 


In the cold climate of Holland, 
Mich. grewa musical entity with great 
warmth, beautiful melodies and in- 
strumentation that has come to define 
the newest folk and alt-country tradi- 
tions. Sufjan Stevens has redefined 
what a good roots and folk album 
should soundlike. His first efforts were 
largely overlooked by the music press, 
but with 2003’s Greetings From Michi- 
gan: The Great Lakes State Stevens 
was pulled out obscurity by rave re- 
views and a sizable underground fol- 
lowing. The concept album which fo- 
cused so heavily on his home state 
now pushed him beyond its borders 
to a much broader audience and set 
him up for the triumph that is Seven 
Swans. 

The new album, which this tour is 
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7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meeting 
in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- 
don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Performing Arts 





THURSDAY, NOV. 18 


8 p.m. A Tuna Christmas will be per- 
formed at the Warner Theatre in 
Washington D.C. Tickets range from 
$30.50 - $44.50 and more info can be 
found by calling (410) 547-SEAT. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 19 


8 p.m. Check out performances with 
musicians from India, Ecuador, and 
Brazil at the Caedmon’s Call in Con- 
cert at the Weinberg Center for the 
Performing Arts in Frederick. 


8 p.m.& 10:45 p.m. Comedian D.L. 
Hughley takes on the Jokes on Us 
Comedy Club, 312 Main St. in Laurel. 


‘Call (301) 490-1993 for details. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 20 


3 p.m. Seethe Baltimore Sinfonietta per- 
form “Harvest, Home, and America's 
Shared Experience Through Music” 
at the St. Mark's Lutheran Church, 1900 
St. Paul Street. Call (410) 869-9383 ore- 
mail baltimoresinfonietta@hotmail.com 
for details. 


7 p.m.& 9:30 p.m. Comedian D.L. 
Hughley takes on the Jokes on Us 
Comedy Club, 312 Main St. in Laurel. 
Call (301) 490-1993 for details. 


8 p.m. See a performance of A Christ- 
mas Carolat the Chesapeake Music Hall, 
339 Busch’s Frontage Rd. in Annapolis. 
Call (800) 406-0306 for details. 


8 p.m. Throat Culture will perform in 
Levering Hall’s Arellano Theater. The 
cost is $2, for more info call (410) 366- 
4693, 


8 p.m. Come to The Sirens’ annual 
Winter Concert at Bloomberg. Super 
talented guest groups the Tufts 
Beelzebubs and Emory’s No String At- 
tached will BE «-st performances, 


orey 


oh gp -£ 


supporting, isanart-folk masterpiece 
in the same vein of Iron and Wine’s 
Our Endless Numbered Days. Swans 
is basic in style but rich in harmony 
and soul. This won’t be a show you'll 
find kids moshing at, but for the indie 
rock aware this is one not to miss. 
Sufjan began work with a folk 
group, Marzuki, based out of Hol- 
land even though his hometown is 
Detroit. The group never really pro- 
duced anything of note so Sufjan up- 
rooted and move to NYC. There he 
completed his first two albums, 2nd 
Sun and Enjoy Your Rabbit, neither 
of which received any press until 
music writers began exploring 
Sufjan’s back catalog. In fact due to 
popular demand 2nd Sun was 
rereleased (with some new produc- 


ot Bea 





tion and recordings) and also re- 
ceived praise from the same critics 
who brought Sufjan’s work to light. 

Along with his solo efforts Sufjan 
also worked with the Danielson 
Famile and has been seen with them 
during live shows. With a wide range 
of sounds and instruments to draw 
on (he played 20 on his last album) 
Stevens has nowhere to go but up and 
his next project will likely decide the 
path for his career. 

This show is going down at the 
Black Catin Washington D.C. at 1811 
14th St. NW on Wednesday the 24th. 
Tickets can be had for $10 at http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. Doors are at 
8:30 p.m. : 
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SUNDAY, NOV. 21 


11 a.m. Check out the Jazz Brunch at 
the Inner Harbor Marina, 400 Key 
Highway. Call (410) 837-5339 for de- 
tails. 


2:30 p.m. See a performance of A 
Christmas Carol at the Chesapeake 
Music Hall, 339 Busch’s Frontage Rd. 
in Annapolis. Call (800) 406-0306 for 
details. 


5:30 p.m. Check out the Vermeer 
Quartet in Shriver Hall. Student Rush 
tickets are $8. For more info visit http:/ 
/www.shriverconcerts.org/ 
season.html#listingStart 


7 p.m. Check out Ketzev’s Fall Con- 
cert in Bloomberg Auditorium to see 
a different kind of a capella. 


7 p.m.& 9:30 p.m. Comedian D.L. 
Hughley takes on the Jokes on Us 
Comedy Club located at 312 Main St. 
in Laurel. Call (301) 490-1993 for de- 
tails. 


8 p.m. Don’t miss comedian Mark 


Eddie make a career out of song paro- 


dies and tunes with comic edge at the 


Baltimore Improv, 6 Market Place, — 


Power Plan Live. Call (410) 727-8500 
for details. 


MONDAY, NOV. 22 | 


7:30 p.m. The Clarice Smith Perform- 
ing Arts Center of the University pf 
A .% i 


{ . * aot 


Maryland - College Park presents 
Maryland Opera Studio: Screen 
Study. Call (301) 405-2787 for de- 
tails. 


8 p.m. It’s Open Mic Night at the 
Funk Boxat 10 E. Cross St. Call (410) 
625-2000 for details. 


9 p.m. Phil Cunneff Jazz Trio will 
play the Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames 
St. in Fells Point. Call (410) 276-9866 
for details. 


TUESDAY, NOV. 23 


7:30 p.m. Olney Theatre Center for 
the Arts presents Carousel at their 
theatre in Olney, Md. For more info 
and tickets call (301) 924-4485. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 24 


1 p.m. Seea performance of A Christ- 
mas Carol at the Chesapeake Music 
Hall, 339 Busch’s Frontage Rd. in 
Annapolis. Call (800) 406-0306 for 
details. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 25 


3:10 p.m. Come out to the Mary- 


_land Science Center to see IMAX 


Forces of Nature: Nascar 3D. The 
tickets are $7.50 and more info can 
be found at http:// 
www.ticketmaster. com. i 


yi, ae 


—John Lichtefeld 





Mr. Lif’s rap has always been con- 
cerned with society and the state of 
the nation, and his populist/socialist 
leanings have earned him respect in 
strictly indie rock circles, Lif compli- 
ments this concern with an acute abil- 
ity to sense and report on situations 
that normally evade most political 
artists, so it is appropriate that he has 
named his latest project/group The 
Perceptionists. 

Lif began his career in Boston in 
1997 and has been a hometown hero 
inacity that is constantly trying to get 
a foothold in the rap game. After sev- 
eral singles and an E.P., Lif got his 
break on another longer E.P. titled 
Emergency Rations. 

The recording came just after 9/ 
11 and focused on the curtailment 
of civil liberties and the flaws in 
American society that have gone 
unfixed due to the preoccupation 
with terror. 

After a full length album (2002's I 
Phantom) and several tours with Def 
Jux, Mr. Lif has matured into a suc- 
cessful and important artist, working 
with Aesop Rock, El P, Fakts One, 
Jean Grae and frequently with fellow 
Bostonian Akrobatik. 

The Perceptionists collective is 
made up of Lif, Akrobatik and DJ 
Fakts One, who had all worked with 





each other on many occasions be- 
fore deciding to form the group. 
Their first release Memorial Day 
was a single attacking the Bush 
administration’s decision to go to 
war in Iraq. Their new full length 
album Black Dialogue promises 
to be equally political, and judg- 
ing by the first single, “What Have 
We Got To Lose,” they won’t be 
celebrating the two party system 
anytime in soon. 

Lif is signed to Def Jux, a la- 
bel owned by friend and long- 
time collaborator EI-P that is 
backing the tour. Anyone famil- 
iar with the organization can tes- 
tify to the typical power of their 
stage shows. 

With the added emotion of the 
last election and the increased 
power of the Bush administration 
with a Republican majority in 
Congress, you can expect The 
Perceptionists’ stage act to be as 
crazy and politically-charged as 
ever. 

Doors at the Ottobar open at 8 
p.m., tickets for the show are $12. 
For more info visit the Ottobar’s 
Web site at http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


—John Lichtefeld 











Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, NOV. 18 


8 a.m. - 6:30 p.m. Come save a life at 
the American Red Cross Blood 
Drive in Levering Hall. This event is 
sponsored by the faculty and staff re- 
tiree programs and all students are 
encouraged to come and give the gift 
of life. 


7 p.m. Come participate in a 
Culturefest Discussion in the AMR 
Multi-Purpose Room. 


9 p.m. See Zhang Yimou's Not One 
Less at Shaffer 3. The movie is in 
Chinese with English subtitles and 
admission is free thanks to the GRO. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 19 


10 a.m.-6 p.m. The Carriage House 
Holiday Sale will go on in the Car- 
riage room of the Evergreen House. 
The entrances fee is $5, for more info 
call (410) 516-0341. 


5 p.m. Stop by the Oldies But Good- 
ies Social sponsored by the School of 
Nursing in Levering Hall, Great Hall. 
Call (410) 614-5346 for details. 


5 p.m, The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers $5.discounted ad- 
mission every Friday after 5 p.m. The 
discounted admission is a great deal, 
so don’t pass it up! Even if you have 
been to the aquarium before, head 
down to check out the new dolphin 
show. For more information, includ- 
ing hours of operation, group dis- 
counts and directions, call (410) 567- 
3845, 


7 p.m.-2a.m, Don’t miss the Filming 
of Club USA T.V., a reality show 
about dance clubs, at the Have a Nice 
Day Café, 34 Market Place. Call (410) 
385-8669 for details. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg, 
offers you a free chance to look at the 
solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and observ- 
ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 


every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- — 
_ ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. JUSTCONCER TS.COM 
Mr. Lif brings politically conscious hip hop to the Ottobar Thursday. 


‘9 pum. Join Salsa Uno. at Clubon. 
300 Ei Saratoga St. Call (410) 238 s 
00... ose 








free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, NOV, 20 


10 a.m. PassPort: Voyages of Dis- 
covery presents “TimeElevator 
America” and “Oceanarium” at 
Pier 4 on East Prat St. Tickets are 
$11.95, for more info call (410) 468- 
0700. 


11 a.m. Check out the Baltimor 
Thanksgiving Parade at the intef- 
section of Pratt and Eutaw Streets. 


7 p.m. Come to the final event, 
Culturefest Closing Ceremony, at 
the Glass Pavilion. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 21 


10 a.m. - 4 p.m. The Carriage House 
Holiday Sale will go on in the Car- 
riage room of the Evergreen House. : 


- The entrance fee is $5, for more info 


call (410) 516-0341. 
MONDAY, NOV. 22 


7:30 p.m. Check out Politics on Film: 
Bulworthas part of the MiCA/Mary- ~ 
land Film Festival Film Series at the 
Maryland Institute College of Art, 
Falvey Hall, Brown Center at 1301 
Mount Royal Avenue. Call (410) 225- 
2300 for details. 


' 


TUESDAY, NOV. 23 


12 p.m. Come out and see the 
American Visionary Art Museum’s 
display Holy H20: Fluid Universe. 
This exhibit will run through Sep, 4, 
2005, for more info call (410) 244. 
1900. — 


WEDNESDAY, NOV, 24 


al 
1 


8 p.m. Check out Nikki’s Karaoke _ 
Dance Party at Calypso Bay, 49) 
Deale Rd of Tracys Cnt aan 
(410) 867-9787 for details, 


Wt 
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THURSDAY, NOV. 18 


7 p.m. Howie Day and Tristan Prettyman 
will perform at the Recher Theatre in Towson. 


For more info Visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. Def Jux Presents Mr Lif and the 
Perceptionists with special guests performing 
at the Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Mr. Greengenes with Dr. Nasty and 
the Affirmations will perform at the Funk 
Box. For more info visit Ahttp:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 


7:30 p.m. Talib Kweli and Saul Williams will 
perform at the 9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. 
For more info visit http://www.930.com. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 19 - 
9 p.m. Animal Collective, Gang Gang Dance, 


Growing and Wzt Hearts will perform at the 
Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 





www.theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. Dogs Die in Hot Cars and Delegate will 
perform at the 9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. 
For more info visit http://www.930.com. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 20 


8 p.m. Cypher, To A Science, A Different Self 
and Earthborn will perform at the Recher The- 
atre in Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


4 p.m. A Static Lullaby, Hawthorne Heights, 
Code Seven, Your Code Name is Milo and Rock 
Kills Kid will perform at the Ottobar. For more 
info visit http://www. theottobar.com. 
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CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 


9 p.m. Marilyn Manson will perform at the 9:30 
Club in Washington, D.C. For more info visit http:/ 
/www.930.com. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 21 


7:30 p.m. G. Love & Special Sauce, Slightly 
Stoopid & Tristan Prettyman will perform at the 
9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. For more info visit 
http://www.930.com. 


7 p.m. Hot Tuna will perform at the Recher The- 
atre in Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


6 p.m. Napalm Death, Goatwhore, Misery Index, 
Strong Intention and Swarm of the Lotus will 
perform at the Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www. theottobar.com. 


MONDAY, NOV. 22 


7 p.m. Bellydance Superstars and Desert Roses 
will perform at the Recher Theatre in Towson. 
For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


7:30 p.m. G. Love & Special Sauce, Slightly 
Stoopid & Tristan Prettyman will perform at the 
9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. For more info visit 
http://www.930.com. 


8 p.m. LUNA and special guest PALOMAR will 
perform atthe Ottobar. Luna fans be sure to get out 
and see them as this is their farewell tour. For more 
info visit http://www.theottobar.com. 


TUESDAY, NOV. 23 


7:30 p.m. Taking Back Sunday, Atreyu, Funeral 
for a Friend and-Like Yesterday will perform at 
the 9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. For more info 
visit http://www.930.com. 


6 p.m. Boys Night Out, Emery, Gym Class He- 
roes and Downtown Singapore will perform at 
the Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 24 


6 p.m. Chick Corea Elektric Band will perform at 
the 9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. For more info 
visit http://www.930.com. 


8 p.m. Clutch, High On Fire, King Valley and 
Wolly Mammoth will perform at the Recher The- 
atre in Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. The Addicts, NY Relix. Fishnet Stalkers 
and Makeway will perform at the Ottobar. For 
more info visit http://www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. The Bridge will perform at the Funk Box. 
This is a special show with two sets and will be 
recorded for a later DVD release. For more info 
visit http://www.thefunkbox.com. 


10 p.m. The Donnas, The Von Bondies and 
Starlite Desperation will perform at the 9:30 Club 
in Washington, D.C. For more info visit http:// 
www.930.com. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 25 


11 p.m. Satiate the Need with Shakes Davies 
a.k.a The Oranges Band’s David Voyles spin- 
ning the best in new wave, garage punk and old 
school hip-hop and Mod Dave (Ninja Girls) 
playin’ post punk, no wave, indie and disco 
punkat the Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. Laughing Colors and Voodoo Blue will 
perform at the Recher Theatre in Towson. For 
more info visit http://www.rechertheatre.com. 





SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Sideways 
Rated (R)- 2 hr. 3 min. 
2 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 9:30 


Revivals 
Saturdays at 12 p.m. 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. 


Pickup On South Street p.m., 9:50 p.m. 
Thursday, Nov. 18 (2 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 9:40 
After the Thin Man p.m., 9:50 p.m. only on Thurs- 
Saturday, Nov. 20 day) 
Thursday, Nov. 25 

Enduring Love 
Motorcycle Diaries Rated (R)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
Rated (R)- 2 hr. 8 min. 2:20 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
2:10 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 9:30 p.m. 
9:50 p.m. 

Vera Drake 
I Heart Huckabees Rated (R)- 2 hr. 5 min. 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 46 min. 2 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 7 p.m., 
2:30 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 7:30 p.m., (2 p.m. and 4:20 p.m. only on 
9:45 p.m. Thursday) 


SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


After the Sunset 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
4:10 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 


The Incredibles 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 55 min. 

4 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7 p.m.; 7:45 p.m., 
9:50 p.m, 10:30 p.m. 

The Polar Express 

Rated (G)- 1 hr. 40 min. 

4:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 10:10 p.m. 


Shark Tale 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 30 min. 
4:20 p.m., 10 p.m. 


Alfie 
Shall We Dance Rated (R)- 1 hr. 46 min. 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 35 min. 4:10 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 
7:20 p.m. 

Saw 
The Grudge Rated (R)-1 hr. 43 min. 


Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
4:50 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 10:20 p.m. 


4:40 p.m., 7:40 p.m, 
10:15 p.m. 








THURSDAY, NOV, 25 


10a.m.-5p.m.SicSemper Tyrannis: 
Something About J.W. Booth goes 
on display at the Montpelier Cultural 
Arts Center in Laurel, Md. This dis- 
play runs until Dec 29, for more info 
call (410) 792-0664. 





Lectures and Work- 
shops 


Sere 


THURSDAY, NOV. 18 


8 p.m. MSE Symposium Presents a 
Workshop With Noam Neusner, 
Presidential Speechwriter in the 
AMR Multi-Purpose Room. Learn 
to.refine speechwriting skills witha 


dent. 


5 p.m. Not sure about how to tell 
your parents you aren’t going to be 
a doctor? Learn the best way to ap- 
proach parents at the How to Talk 
to Your Parents About Your Ca- 
reer Choices information session 
in Mattin 162. 


leading speechwriter for the Presi- 


FRIDAY, NOV. 19 


12 p.m. The Characterization of 
Screw Dislocation Cores will be dis- 
cussed in Latrobe 106. This is a free 


in the Nitze Building’s Kenney Audi- 
torium. This is a free lecture. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 20 


1 p.m. Don’t miss the Culturefest 
Student Diversity Seminar at the 
Great Hall. 


lecture thanks to the Mechanical En- 


gineering department. 


12:30 p.m. - 2 


p.m. The Annual 
Rostov Lecture on International 
Affairs will be given by Dennis Ross 


2 p.m. Check out the Art Club Draw- 
ing Session in Matting 208. It will be 
the last one this semester. 


MONDAY, NOV. 22 


























base for terror. 


which is us. 






OTHE INTERESTS OF MUSLIMS AND THE INTERESTS OF THE 
SOCIALISTS COINCIDE IN THE WAR AG Ans? THE CRUSADERS.” 


Peace in the Middle East and peace in the war 
with al-Qaeda and Zarqawi will come only when the 
terrorists surrender or are defeated. 


~ David Horowitz 


30% off if ordered from Frontpagemag.com 


www. FRONTPAGEMAG. COM : 


ISRAEL IS THE 
CANARY IN THE MINE 


The war between Arabs and Jews 
is not the cause of the war on terror, 
as apologists for Muslim radicals 
claim; it is the war on terror. 


Twenty-five years ago, there were two non-Islamic democracies in the Arab 
Middle East, Israel and Lebanon. This was too much for Islamic radicals and Syrian 
irredentists and Palestinians who joined forces to destroy Lebanon and make it a 


The goal of the post-Oslo Intifada is not to establish a Palestinian state along- 
side a Jewish state. Its goal is an Islamic wmma extending “from the Jordan to the 
sea.” That is why Oslo was rejected by Arafat even though Barak and Clinton 
offered him an independent state on virtually all of the land Palestinians claimed in 
the West Bank of the Jordan. That is why the very birth of Israel is referred to by 
all the present Palestinian leadership as the “Naqba” — the “catastrophe.” To Islamic 
radicals at war with the West, the very creation of Israel is a catastrophe. 


American: apologists for Arab aggression are also apologists for Islamic 
aggression. In their eyes, Arab terror in the Middle East has a root cause in the 
policies of Israel, whom terrorists refer to as the “little 
Satan.” For apologists of the Islamic terror of 9/11 and the 
Zarqawi terror in Iraq, jihad is not a self-generating creed 
but has a “root cause” in the policies of “the Great Satan,” 


Unholy 


Radical Islam and the 
AMerican Left ; 
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3 p.m. Wee Tek Gan will speak on a 
topic tobe announced in Krieger 308. 
This is a free lecture sponsored by the 
analysis department. 


4 p.m. “Why Have Cocaine and 
Heroin Prices Fallen in the Face of 
Tougher Enforcement?” will be dis- 
cussed by Peter Reuter, PhD. Profes- 
sor School Of Public Affairs in the 
Department of Criminology at the 
University of Maryland. This is a free 
lecture and will be held in Wyman 
526. 


5 p.m. Head out to the first Dean’s 
Lecture on Energy Wars: Fatty Acid 
Synthase asa Metabolic Energy Sen- 
sor. This lecture will be held in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Hurd Hall. For 
more info e-mail medreg@jhmi.edu. 


TUESDAY, NOV. 23 


3 p.m. Linda Hinnov will speak on 
20th Century Climate Signals in 

’ Chesapeake Bay Stratigraphy in 
Ames 234. This is a free lecture spon- 
sored by Geography and Environ- 
mental Engineering.. 


4:30 p.m.-5:30 p.m. Atsushi Ikeda of 
Osaka University will speak on 
“Logarithmic Differential Forms on 

’ Hypersurfaces in Toric Varieties.” 
This is a free lecture and will be held 
in Krieger 302. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 24 


3 p.m. There will be a Mechanical 
Engineering based lecture ona topic 
to be announced in Hodson 210. This 
is a free lecture sponsored by the 
Mechanical Engineering department. 


—Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 
Anusha Gopalratnam 








Got an Event? 





Send detailsabout futureevents, includ- 

ing date, time, location, a briefsummary 
of the event and contact information to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. Inorder to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mail allevents by the Mon- 


dayybefore publication. 
AML agi ctelislie' 






WHAT THE BLEEP ARE 
YOU WAITING FOR? 


A life changing film is in theaters now! 


What tre BLEEP De wx (k)xow!? 


Come experience the phenomenon! 


www whatthebleep.com 


THE ROTUNDA CINEMATHEQUE srgkerebens ore 
711 West 40th Street (410) 235-4800 COUPONS ACCEPTED. 





Fi Lot 


Exclusive Engagement 


Now Showing! 






wCDUPONS ACCEPTED. 


Neamt li ct 





CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556. 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 es 
The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 








COMEDY. 46, mee 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St.,'410-752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410- 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 








COFFEE 





Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 . 
Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 
E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 
Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 _ 
Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276- 3865 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 
Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 ; 
One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, 410-235-5777 bia 
Sweet Retreats, 3215 N. Charles St. fiat habe 
XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-889-7076 = 

_ Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675-5999 _ 


















MOVIE THEATRE! 
3 Bi Commons: 8, 435Y ; 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., 410-7 


Rotunda Cinemattheque, 711 W. 40th St, 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., 410-435- 
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ton Sports 
Has Your Fun! 


Come to Princeton Sports for the best selection 
| of equipment and apparel for your sport - 
bicycle, tennis, swim, ski and snowboard! 


PRINCETON 
——$- 156) —=— 
PORTS 
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UNDER ARMOUR 


PERFOANMANCE APPAREL 


Princeton has the 
Under Armour to keep you 
comfortable and dry during 
your most intense workout. 














Gift Cards Available Online 


Giant * Cannondale ® Raleigh * Specialized * North Face * Patagonia * Columbia * Marmot ® Burton * K2 * Salomon * Volkl * Lange 






And so many more great names! 


Best Bicycle Shop - Baltimore Magazine 


Br a cate iel \: da 4, Open.7 Days'a Week 


: ‘Columbia 10730 Little Patuxent Pkwy. 410.995.1894 Baltimore 6239 Falls Road 410.828.1127 « www.princetonsp 





orts.com 





